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WITH SUPPLEMENTS. 





CLEOPATRA GOWN. 


§ Nye’ attractive gown is one of a series drawn in Paris spe- 

cially for the Bazar, by an artist who has a European 
reputation as a delineator of feminine costumes. It is made 
of the fine soft woollens that are worn on days at home, in 
country houses, and at five-o’clock teas. The original is of 
faced cloth of the new yellow shade called Cleopatra, and is 
appropriately decorated with a passementerie of lotuses. The 
skirt is of simple shape, rather cling- 
ing at the top and of ample free cut 
below; on either side are long lotus 
stalks wrought in white edged with 
green, expanding at the top into 
flowers studded with crystal beads. 
The rounded corsage has a seamless 
corselet of the cloth drawn over a 
fitted lining and hooked invisibly 
on the left side. A full plastron is 
draped diagonally, and may be worn 
orremoved at pleasure. The collar 
is edged with passementerie. The 
high-shouldered sleeves are decora- 
ted with a lotus, the stalk following 
thestem. The odd little open jacket 
is of poult de soie, thickly studded 
with crystal cabochons. 

Camel’s- hair and cashmeres in 
spring tints of Nile green, lilac, ja- 
cinth blue, or pale rose will be con- 
structed after this model. It will 
also serve for white wool gowns 
that are to be trimmed with Orient- 
al passementerie of gold or silver 
with imitation jewels. 





A PLEA FOR THE 
SMATTEREN. 
a, is the cry of the 
KI day. The general practitioner 
of medicine unhesitatingly refers the 
sufferer from eye, ear, throat, skin, 
or nerve derangement, or from any 
one of a variety of other infirmities, 
to the specialists in these diseases. 
The teacher must adopt a special 
line of study if he would command 
a high position. The journalist 
must make himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with some one branch of 
knowledge, in addition to the all- 
around training necessary to the 
newspaper man, if he would fit him 
self for a prominent place in his 

profession. ‘ 

In less degree the same voice 
sounds through nearly all the ranks 
of brain-workers, and its echo rings 
down even to those modest students 
whose aim in intellectual life is only 
to make the best of their minds as a 
duty they owe to themselves and to 
others. 

To the young the advice to adopt 
a specialty is stimulating. It seems 
a grand thing to them to strive to 
know all that can be known of some 
one subject, to fathom its depths, to 
scale its heights, to familiarize them- 
selves with its ramifications. Inthe 
first flush of enthusiasm they can- 
not appreciate the impossibility of 
learning anything so well that they 
can ever say, ‘‘ There is no more of 
that tolearn.” And when the point 
of discouragement is reached, they 
have at least laid such a foundation 
that the attainment of comparative 
proficiency in their chosen work does 
not seem altogether a hopeless task. 

But to one class of society the 
very word specialty is dishearten- 
ing. It is to those seekers after 
wisdom who were born too soon to 
derive any personal benefit from the 
new departure. They love know- 
ledge for its own sake; they have 
always read and studied as best they 
could, ‘‘according to their lights,” 
but their school-training closed be- 
fore the days when it was consider- 
ed essential to give young men and 
women anything beyond a general 
education. 

The men of that school have sup- 
plied the deficiency by familiarizing 
themselves with a business or a pro- 
fession. The women have staid at home, kept their houses, 
and trained their children, making time for reading in the 
lines that interested them, and acquiring, many of them, an 
excellent smattering on various subjects. They have gone 
into society when they could spare the time from pressing 
domestic duties. Some of them have joined clubs and at- 
tended classes, and have felt an innocent pride in the way 
they have kept up with the questions of the day. But to 
neatly cach one of them arises a period of self-humiliation, 


when, listening to the talk of a group of specialty enthusi- 
asts, she thinks, with a sudden pang, that she knows no one 
thing thoroughly, that all her hardly won knowledge is su- 
perficial and empirical. 

The discovery is discouraging. She who has made it 
feels, with a bitterness no one else can understand, that she 
can never acquire a specialty now. Her life and her habits 
have not fitted her for concentrated work. She might hope 
to learn something of a language, to dabble in a science, to 





CLEOPATRA GOWN BY WORTH. 


coquet with a system of philosophy, but it requires practice 
of mind and the opportunity for undisturbed and persistent 
study to master any department of knowledge, and this it 
is simply out of the power of the wife and mother to com- 
pass, unless she deliberately neglects some duty which has 
a stronger claim upon her. She must remain a ‘‘ smatterer” 
to the end of her days. 

What, then, is she to do? Is she to rush to the conclusion 
that all culture that does not include a specialty is worthless? 





Is she to lay aside her books, or, at best, read them witl 





hoa 

disheartened sense that nothing she can do in this line is 

really worth the doing? Or is there perhaps something to 
be advanced on the other side‘ 

We often hear it said of a dabbler in music, or in art, or 

in science, ‘‘Oh, she only knows enough of that thing to 

talk about it!” and the words imply a sneer. From one 


point of view it zs a trivial attainment, aud perhaps the sneer 
is deserved if the knowledge has been acquired simply to 
furnish a subject of conversation, 


ill 


although to be conversant with 
even the jargon of a study is better 
than to remain totally ier rantcon 
cerning it Besides, she . who 
knows the terminology of music or 


art sufficiently to talk about either 


intelligently can hardly fail to 





pick up scraps of information o¢ 
casionally. The very fact that a 
woman has cared enough fora top 
ic to induce her to trouble herself 
to learn its phrases, argues the pos 
sibility of her appreciating further 
knowledge 

After all, the matter resolves it 
self into the question, For what 
purpose is study, general or par 
ticular, pursued Is it not to 


widen the views, to strengthen the 
mind, to dee 


pen the sympathies? 
Cannot these objects be as well 
achieved by general as by particu 
lar reading or study? Since one 
cannot go to the bottom of every- 


thing, can she not be well enough 
educated to gain enjoyment for 
herself and others by taking such 
selected knowledge as comes in her 
way? It is not necessary to be an 
Italian scholar to be able to read 
and appreciate the ‘‘ Inferno,” nor 
need one know Greek before she 
can become familiar with the Iliad. 
Translations, collations, and an- 
thologies are meant for the he Ip of 
those whose other duties preclude 
their going tothe fountain-head for 
their instruction and their enjoy 

ment. 

As the travel of current thought 
is toward specialties, let the young 
student just equipping for hei 
life’s work fit herself for labor 
after the fashion of the day. But 
the general reader whose opportu 
nities for work’ have been limited 
need not despise her scattered 
knowledge. She possesses the a 
vantage usually of having her cap 
ital available. “ She can utilize her 
information in her writing and in 
her conversation after a fashion 
that is both helpful and ente 
taining to those with whom she is 
thrown. It may be debated, ip- 
deed, whether the general reader, 
the general student, does not do 
more to benefit and delight her 
kind at large than does the spe- 
cialist who limits herself to one or 
two branches of study, who never 
reads a book that does not touch 
upon her specialty, who can dis 
cuss nothing but her hobby, and 
who too often makes a bore of her 
self to all but a few sympathizers 
The one-ideaed woman has her 
uses, and they are important, but 
may not as much be claimed fox 
her who is forced by events and 
environment to be a smatterer? 


THE ROOM OF THE 
INVALID, 


4 invalid’s world is bounded 
by the four walls of his room, 
and the veriest trifle occurring with- 
in its limits is of far more impor 
tance to him than the most stupen- 
dous events of the outside universe. 
A picture hanging awry makes 
him thoroughly miserable; a twist- 
ed rug or a misplaced chair causes 
discomfort. If his room is stiff and 
bare, badly arranged, or dingy, cre- 
ation to him is shrouded in gloom. 
Any one waiting on an invalid 
knows how the monotony of meals taken in bed destroys the 
appetite and induces disgust of the most delicate fare, and 
this in spite of all the care which can be taken to make the 
appointments of the table dainty, and the bed clothing pretty 
and bright as well as perfectly pure and sweet. In the same 
way the embellishments of an invalid’s room will become 
hatefui to him, and the daily sight of the same furniture and 
wall-paper a burden greater than he can bear. At this state 
of weakness and enforced idleness the strong man cries out 
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more than against bearing the most acute pain. It might, 
then, be a good idea to introduce occasional changes, as far as 
possible, into the room of the sufferer. To bring in new 
articles of furniture, and remove those already there to other 
parts of the house. That the furniture is older or not so 
handsome is slight matter; it is new and interesting to the 
weary eyes watching from the bed. A fresh table will be 
come ie an object of curiosity, and afford conversation for 
days; and a differently shaped bureau will be an excning 
circumstance 

A novel arrangement of chairs or pictures might have a 
good effect, and often an entire change of mantel ornaments 
would be a perfect godsend to the sensitive nerves on which 
the old ones have grated so long. Eva Loverr Carson 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ehkly publication f youne people in existen 


N. Y. OBSERVER. 


JHE number of Harper’s Young People for Lel- 
ruary 17th is an unusually interesting one, con 
taining several contributions of marked adtstinction, 
Prominent among these is a two-part story, entitled 
KITTVKIN, AND THE PART SHE PLAYED 
IN THE WAR. THomas NELSON Pace. 
This story, and the fifth instalment of HOWARD PYLE’s 
erial, “MEN OF [RON,” Author, 
a stirring story for boys called “ SMITING THE 
AMALEKITE, by Mary SELDEN MCCopp, and a 
fanciful tale,“*HORSE-CHESTNUT MEN,” for 
the young r readers, make a strong combination of the 
best kind of fection. 


illustrated by the 


All the stories are illustrated. 


A four-page supplement contains an illustrated article 

on Harvarp University, 6y Liovd MCKim Gar- 

son, This is the first of a series of articles on the 
principal colleges in the United States. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


WITH 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement 
and a Pattern-sheet Suppiement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


PIpLiIONS HAY Gegrn with any Niumbe Yr 


THE BETTER PART 
WO do my duty in that state of life to which it has 
| pleased God to call me” has become a heavy 
task for the American woman, especially for the wo- 
man Whose cares and responsibilities have been bless- 
edly increased by husband, home, and children. To 
a thoughtful woman the sphere of her duties seems 
to have enlarged enormously, and her conscientious 
appreciation of these duties has become so keen that 
in moments of discouragement and weariness she 
feels the demands are too great. Her duties cover so 
wide a range, and book and magazine iterate and re- 
iterate the facts from every conceivable point of view. 
She can searcely take up a periodical without finding 
that, in spite of all thought and all vigilance, she 
has been unheeding opportunities for the growth and 
the good of both her family and herself. Let us con 
sider the duties which, from Solomon's time, have 
been detailed to woman, together with all the addi- 
tions that time and change have brought. 

‘She looketh well to the ways of her household,” 
saith the royal preacher. Judicious care, wise man- 
agement, and vigilant oversight are to be given to 
each and every department of her home. She is to 
know the laws of sanitation, and to execute them 
within and without her home. She is to know the 
chemical laws for the preparation of food, and be 
skilful in their application. She is to establish such 
a tactful system for her household as will bear heavi- 
ly on none and evolve comfort for all, that the do- 
mestic machinery may run without jars and without 
break-downs. Her household goods, the Lares and 
Penates, are to receive careful attention lest misuse 
shorten their time of service. She is to watch her 
children, to bring them up physically, mentally, and 
morally to the highest nobility of character. This 
means that she is to do everything in her power to 
make the life of each child a blessing to himself and 
others. She is never to forget that the duties of a 
parent to a child are infinitely greater than those of 
a child to his parents. 


She is to be just, sympathetic, 
and loving to each 


little being who widens and 
brightens the home circle with his innocent face. 
She is to bring judgment and foresight to bear upon 
the financial problems of the family, and to disburse 
the funds intrusted to her with the astuteness and 
precision of a banker. She is to bear her share in 
the domestic problem of households, whose discus- 
sion is trite, bravely and tactfully. - She is to be 
tasteful in clothing herself and her children, and to 
try to produce a pleasing, cozy aspect in the rooms of 
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her home, never forgetting that many-sided virtue, 
thrift. She isto be cheery and comforting in her min- 
istration to all, lest the good she would do be not done. 
She is to read, to study, to keep herself abreast with the 
thoughts of the day, that she may be companion and 
friend to her husband, ready and capable, as the poet 
says, to soothe him with her finer fancies, to touch him 
with her lighter thought. She is to grow with her 
children that she be always able to guide, that her 
heart and intellect may be always the magnet draw- 
ing them to her, that having had their childish love, 
her character in later years may not fail to gain the 
respect and love of their maturer natures. Outside 
of her home she is to take her part in the social, re- 
ligious, philanthropic, and intellectual movements of 
her time, which have never been so exacting or so 
diffuse as now. 

And after this—what? Are there more than twen- 
ty-four hours to a woman's day? Can more be 
drawn from her stream of life than flows in? Can 
any woman store up such a mighty reservoir of ca- 
pacity and strength from the few brooklets which 
have fed her nature in the brief years of youth? 
Assuredly not. Although her ambitions may be in- 
finite, she herself is finite. Instead, then, of ex- 
hausting herself with a multitude of diverse duties, 
let her rather follow the guidance ef Mother Nature. 
Let the fittest survive. Let ner choose for herself 
the better part of her own capacities, and water and 
tend and prune them with all her knowledge, expe 
rience, and enthusiasin until they grow into goodly 
plants, bearing much fruit, and gladdening the hearts 
and feasting the eyes of all who see its luxuriant vi- 
tality. 

Men have early learned the law of self-preserva- 
tion. They specialize. They choose that pursuit and 
that recreation which best suit their natures and 
their needs. Does not the artist steadily refuse to 
be a merchant? Does not the broker refuse to paint 
floors? Does the historian expect to be equally 
jiearned in astronomy? Does the want of knowledge 
or experience in any business or study prevent ap- 
preciative and respecting intercourse between men ? 

Let a woman then realize that she 


cannot compass 
the universe. 


Let each woman quietly take account 
of her stock in trade, of her mental endowments, 
her capacity, and her strength, and from these let 
her select what is best for her to do and to be. 
Whatever is wisest for her home—that trinity of 
lhusband, children, and self-—is her better part, which 
ean never be synonymous with mere pleasure, self- 
indulgence, or stagnation. Let her then resolutely 
turn her back upon ail those ambitions foreign to 
this purpose, for no thoughtful woman will find her 
aims too narrow, even when she has restricted her 
interests as much as possible. Let her not be de- 
ceived into spasmodic efforts in other directions by 
other women whose aims are not like hers. Let her 
not attempt to reach for their successes, or look upon 
her own as insignificant or insufficient, for she will 
soon find in a wisely ordered, tranquilly lived life 
happiness and strength ‘‘ which shall not be 
away.” 


taken 


THE ORDER OF THE KINGS DAUGHTERS. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
iI 


N the winter of 1886 a leaflet was issued headed by a hit 

tle purple cross, and bearing the motto, ‘In His Name.” 
It was the first circular of the Order of the King’s Daughters, 
a Sisterhood of service now numbering over one hundred 
thousand members. 

We find there the statement that ten women—we believe 
the exact number was nine—met for the first time at the 
residence of Mrs. Bottome, the wife of the Rev. Frank Bot- 
tome, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the morning of 
January 13th. We quote from the circular: 

** After consideration of the good to be gained and the 
good to be done by binding themselves together by a tripie 
cord whose strands were faith, hope, and charity, they de- 
cided to organize themselves into an order, or Sisterhood of 
Service, hoping by this closer union to increase their useful- 
ness many fold. 

‘*Mrs. F. Bottome was elected president; Mrs. M. L. Dick- 
inson, secretary; Miss Hammersley, treasurer. The remain- 
ing members present were Mrs. Theodore Irving, Mrs. F. 
Payson, Mrs. Cortlandt de Peyster Field, Mrs. J. F. Rug- 
gles, Miss 8S. B. Schenck, Miss G. H. Libby. 

‘Of the various names proposed for this order, the one 
suggested by Mrs. Irving was most favorabiy received. The 
new society was therefore called the Order of the King’s 
Daughters, choosing for its badge a ribbon of the royal 
color, to be worn with or without the Maltese cross. 

** Since to look upward is to trust, to look forward is to 
hope, and to look outward is to feel the woes of others, for- 
getting our own, and to lend a hand is only love in action, 
the members c hose for there motto, 

“*Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not Hack 3 


Look out and not in; 
Lend a hand.’ 


‘* And since Christ, the Elder Brother, lived these mottoes 
for their example, they took for their watchword, ‘In His 
Name.’ 

‘The King’s Daughters are responsible only to the King 
for their choice of a field of labor, hence in all details re 
lating to work there is largest liberty. The object is not to 
cumber the service with needless organization, but to unite 
women willing or eager to do the Master’s work in a way 
to secure to cach the sympathy and co-operation of all, and 
to induce all to widen the circle of helpfulness, by drawing 
into it constantly more and more hands to work for human- 
ity, and more and more hearts to love the King.” 
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Further on, in its ‘“‘ Hints and Helps,” the same circular 


says, ‘‘ Anything, however small or simple, that helps another 


human being to be better or happier is proper work for the 
Daughters of the King.” And further still: ** It is contrary 
to the spirit of so elastic an organization to define the 
routine of work for each circle. These points each must 
settle in accordance with its own conditions.” 

These ‘* Hints,” which it is not necessary to copy here, 
point to the increase of the circles, but do not indicate that 
at that time there me any expec tation of a very wide growth 
of the new order. No provision whatever was made for any 
publicity to be given to its work, and the prevailing feeling 
on the part of the members of this first circle was the hope 
that each might by this union be inspired to make her own 
life more faithful to God and more serviceable to the world. 
Each member, on this principle, began her work, and each 
member became the nucleus of a little circle of her own per- 
sonal friends, and of those whom she might influence by her 
example. Almost from the beginning it became apparent 
that the spirit of the work appealed to the hearts of many 
women, yet its first year had ended before there had crept 
into the minds of the Central Council an idea that it would 
be necessary for them to make provision for very large num- 
bers. Its second officiai circular, written a year after the 
first, announces that this Central Ten had, by the very fact 
of its being constantly appealed to for information and in- 
struction, become a Central Council or Advisory Board for 
the entire membership. 

About this time some form of organization became neces- 
sary, but the reluctance to give any publicity to the work was 
still so great that it tried to devise and to preserve the sim- 
plest plans by which the work could be carried on. Five 
new members were added to this Central Council at the an- 
nual meeting of 1888. The general work of the order was 
divided among appropriate committees, It was decided that 
the head quarters of the society should be in New York city, 
and to make some effort by which the order might know its 
own membership and keep trace of its branches of work. Its 
correspondence had already become enormous; and as it had 
no treasury, it then for the first time asked the annual fee of 
ten cents from its various members. The employment of 
cierical help became necessary, but none was provided by the 
order until the work became overwhelming, and the mail av- 
eraged from one thousand to fifteen hundred letters a week. 

To show how reluctantly those in charge of the order took 
in the idea of a very large society, we quote this paragraph 
from the second circular, issued one year from the beginning 
of the order. That circular says: ‘‘This little statement 
does not purpose to be an annual report, since,when the or 
der was established, its innermost thought was to move silent 
ly and steadily upon human hearts, doing its blessed work 
with no herald and no plaudit.” It adds: *‘* There is small 
occasion to weave for themselves a periodical chaplet of 
words. The record of what as an order they do is only of 
value as showing what God has wrought.” It suggests mod- 
estly that should it be thought best, record of details of 
work done, in so far as they may be helpful and stimulating 
to other branches of the order, could be compiled from the 
correspondence. But the idea was stil] to keep all talk about 
the work away from the public, and to avoid every possible 
utterance that could seem like letting ‘the left hand know 
what the right hand doeth,” or could by any means feed the 
vanity of the weakest member of the order, 

At the end of its first year it numbered about twenty 
thousand members, and from this time its growth became 
phenomenal. The correspondence increased until both the 
secretary and treasurer counted their letters by scores and 
sometimes by hundreds a day. The public press seized with 
such avidity every item concerning its work, printing much 
that was so entirely due to rumor and imagination, as forced 
the order to prepare a few newspaper articles, indicating its 
real character and scope. But even this was most sparingly 
and reluctantly done. Some of the originators of the order, 
fearing that in so rapid a growth there might be failure to 
comprehend and carry out its true principles, resolved on no 
account to invite anybody to become a member, but to leave 
the comers to follow the call of God's spirit and the inward 
promptings of their own hearts. Everything was done to 
restrain, and nothing to encourage the growth; and yet that 
growth increased with amazing rapidity. 

Near the beginning of its second year it formulated a con 
stitution, stating as its objects “the development of spiritual 
life in its members, and the stimulation of Christian activities 
in the world.” It was from the beginning, as its name and 
motto indicates, a Christian, but never a denominational or 
sectarian Sisterhood. It welcomed all who were willing to 
work for humanity in the name and for the sake of Christ. 
Its constitution provided for State and county secretaries, 
appointed now in about thirty States and in the provinces of 
Canada, and so many members fixed upon the same line of 
work that it was necessary to inaugurate various depart- 
ments and appoint standing committees on home and foreign 
missions, on education, on city evangelization, on charity 
organization, on work for working-women, on work among 
men and boys, work among the Indians, etc. This list did 
not mean that no others could be included, but these com- 
mittees were provided because circles among our members 
in different States were interested in every one of these lines 
of work. But neither State secretaries, county secretaries, 
nor heads of committees altered the essential element of 
freedom as to the choice of work, or took authoritative charge 
of the work in any department or any locality; they simply 
made a medium of communication between the Central 
Council and the circles, and gathered up the information as 
to what was being done each in her own State or depart- 
ment, still leaving each cirele and each individual its right 
to choose its own field of labor. 

The secretaries took charge of the work in the sense of 
being ready with inspiration and help and information and 
guidance, but never in the sense of dictation and control. 
One central idea of the whole order would be undermined 
should it lose its freedom in these particulars. Work done, 
to be of any value, must be spontaneous or genuine heart- 
work, and the amount that has been heartily and spontane- 
ously done along all of the above-named lines is enormous. 
The fear that because each circle was not told just what to 
do aud how to do it they would do nothing has proved en- 
tirely groundless. 

At the public meetings first held in New York the space 
was so crowded that hundreds were obliged to go away for 
lack of standing-room. At first these meetings were address- 
ed by members of the Central Council only; now they in- 
clude conferences of earnest workers as to the best methods, 
ready with the results of experiment and investigation along 
many practical lines. Meetings of two days’ duration have 
been held in many States, with great results in strengthening 
old and establishing new works of merc y and love. 

By the beginning of the second vear the correspondence 
grew to be so enormous, and the clamor on the part of mem- 
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bers at a distance so great, that it became necessary for the 
society to have some medium of communication among its 
members. To this end the little magazine called the Si/ver 
Cross was established, and in its pages the work of the order 
lies open to the world. It is one of the few magazines that 
can claim for itself a success in its first year; and the work 
of the order is so widening that it is hoped that it may be 
enlarged, and become not only the equal of other religious 
journals, for it is that to-day, but include all needed infor 
mation with reference to woman's work along all lines of 
Christian helpfulness to the souls or bodies of men. 

The members of the order have not appealed to women 
alone. Hardly were they established before men and boys 
began to seek admission, and the Order of the King’s Sons, 
while in numbers not as large as that of the Daughters, is 
constantly increasing, and is showing evidence of noble work 
alomg very many and helpful lines. The Reseue Mission 
work and the work done by the Commercial Travellers’ cir- 
cles alone show the power of such organization on the part 
of men, 

Perhaps one secret of the success of the order, inmention- 
ed before, may lie in the fact that it has never put itself into 
the field as the rival of any other work, It does not create 
new societies of its own, but has tried to make its members 
do better and more efficient work in the fields which they 
have already chosen, taking those nearest home first, investi- 
gating missions, hospitals, and tenement-house life, and sum 
mer excursion methods, and all the various avenues of doing 
good, then urging them intelligently to choose out of these 
avenues one in which their own capacities and means would 
allow them to be the most useful. Thus the order becomes 
never the rival but always the ally of every good work. 

One might go on filling all the columns of the Bazar with 
accounts of what it means, what it is to human hearts, what 
it has done in the way of organized and unorganized help- 
fulness. but the space will not permit. It has no boasting 
to do; it simply claims to have laid its hand upon some of 
the unappropriated forces by which good work could be 
dou, and to have strengthened these forces, and enabled 
them to render intelligent service in some one of the fields 
of human endeavor. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


\ 7 OOL dresses for journeys in early spring are being 

made of light tan, or gray tweeds, or Cheviots of solid 
color, or striped, and of the dark blue serges that are always 
popular. They have a fitted coat and plain skirt similar to 
the tailor gown shown on page 136 of Bazar No. 8. Such 
a gown is complete for the street without a wrap, but a flow- 
ing cape of the material of the dress should be added in case 
further warmth is required. It is also well to add shirt 
waists of wash silks or of gingham to wear instead of the 
coat on warm days; one of these, with the skirt and cape, 
make a pretty suit, and are a pleasing variety. An English 
turban or toque of chip the color of the gown should be 
trimmed with dark velvet folds close on the sides and high 
at the back; or else a black hat is worn. The veil is of 
sheer grenadine, and the gloves, of heavy kid lightly stitched, 
are lighter in shade than the gown. New ulsters are de- 
scribed below. 

SPRING WRAPS 


Capes and coats promise to be equally popular as spring 
wraps. It is merely a matter of choice between a loose 
flowing garment and one closely fitted. ‘The materials used 
are Meltons of light weight, diagonals, and ribbed cloths in 
very light shades of mastic gray, tan, and réséda. White 
and brilliant red cloths are seen in youthful wraps. Black 
is chosen alike for very elaborate garments and for those 
that are simple, inexpensive, and useful. Figured cloths, 
with waved lines, bows, blocks, and spots, are combined 
with plain fabrics in some dressy French mantles 

The new capes are cut very full, and are even all around, 
Their average length of twenty-five inches permits them to 
fall low on the hips. One simple and graceful shape is 
made of a single piece of cloth perfectly round, with a space 
for the neck taken out in the centre, and a slit from the 
centre to the edge made for the opening in front. This 
is very pretty when made of light gray or tan Melton, with 
the edges cut smoothly and left raw, and a turned-over 
collar of darker velvet. The lining is a brocade of gay 
bright colors, and does not quite reach the edge of the cloth. 
A circular cape of réséda green cloth made in this way has 
also a thick pinked frill of the cloth falling below the velvet 
collar, and is fastened by two straps across the chest. 

More elaborate capes of light faced cloth retain the flar- 
ing collar and pointed yoke of black ostrich feathers worn 
during the winter, and are embroidered with jet, gold, and 
colored stones. These capes differ from the last in being 
rounded high on the shoulders, with fulness falling thence 
to the end in thick pleats beside the fitted back forms, which 
are studded with nail-heads, and held close to the figure by 
a ribbon belt inside. The more scant fronts pass under the 
sides, which may be plain or pleated, and the arms are 
slipped between. Such capes are made of the pale Parma- 
violet shades now worn; also of gray, tan, or réséda, as well 
as black cloth. 

Driving capes that will also be worn at the sea-side and 
mountains during the summer are made of red English 
serge, rough-surfaced yet pliant, and woven in wide diago- 
nals. They are lined throughout with black twilled silk or 
satin surah, and are trimmed with black. They have fitted 
forms in front and back, held in place by an inside belt. 
The shoulders are slightly puffed, and deeply folded pleats 
fall over the front. The small slightly flaring collar is cov- 
ered with black passementerie and lined with black velvet. 
White serge capes are similarly made, and trimmed with 
gold galloon brocaded with silver leaves. White ostrich 
tips form the collar. 


COATS AND JACKETS. 

Coats, like capes, are cut longer this season, many of them 
reaching a length which is unbecoming to all but very tall 
women. Tailors are making for early spring days deep- 
skirted English walking coats of tan-colored Meltons. They 
are closely fitted by seams that are strapped on the outside, 
and are double-breasted, with two rows of large white pear! 
buttons extending up from the waist. The skirt is pleated in 
the back, and is set on two inches below the belt line to show 
the curve of the waist, and give a long slender effect. The 
small standing collar flares slightly. The coat sleeves are 
comfortably large at the top. Wide pockets pointed on the 
lower edge are set across the hips. 

Louis Quinze coats of very graceful shape are imported 
trom Paris for the spring and summer. They outline the 
figure without fitting too closely, and fall open from the 
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throat on a deep vest of brocade or other rich fabric. Their 
forms are in Continuous pieces, without cross seams on the 
hips, and are thirty or thirty-two inches long. The back is 
shaped by sharply curved side forms, and the fronts hang 
straight next the vest. This vest is usuaily sloped in two 
points, and pocket flaps are set on the side. It has a small 
collar inside the ample coat collar. The sleeves are easy 
coat shape, with wider cuffs in gauntlet form, Long square- 
cornered pocket flaps are on the hips. Many of these jack 
ets are of light cloths, and even of white, wrought with sil 
ver, with a vest of very delicate-tinted brocade, and a thick 
jabot of chiffon musiin down the front. A handsome black 
coat of very fine diagonal is embroidered with gold and jet 
down the edges of the front, and on the collar, cuffs, and 
pocket flaps. The vest is of black satin powdered with the 
fleurettes of the period. A champignon-colored coat has a 
cream satin vest wrought with Pompadour bouquets, and is 
embroidered with gold and steel threads. 

Two-buttoned cut-away coats of Cheviot made with a silk- 
faced notched collar like that on men’s coats are neat inex 
pensive jackets for every-day wear. The fronts slope open 
below the buttons, disclosing the dress or shirt waist beneath, 
and the back is fitted by side forms. The coat sleeves are 
rounded high on the shoulders, and are sufficiently large to 
be slipped on and off with ease. The pockets have curved 
slit openings, the buttons are lasting, and the edges of the 
entire coat are neatly finished by two rows of stitching. 

Waistcoats of Scotch plaid surah and of wash silks are 
made to be worn with cut-away coats, and also with shorter 
jackets reaching only to the waist line, similar in shape to 
the Eton jackets. These gay waistcoats have a loose blouse 
front of the silk, with a turned-over collar, and wide ends to 
tie in a large cravat bow. The back is merely of silesia. 
The short jaunty jackets are made of black and navy blue 
Cheviots and serges. 


ULSTERS AND ROUND CLOAKS., 


New travelling cloaks are long military coats, quite as 
long as an ulster, worn with or without a large circular 
cape. They are made of soldier blue serge lined with bright 
red, and edged with brass cord. The front is double-breast- 
ed and loose, and the back is fitted to the figure. Brass but- 
tons fasten the waist. The cape is fastened by three straps, 
and is alone a sufficient wrap for many occasions. Yachting 
coats similarly made have white or silver braid as trimming. 
These coats are for young ladies and misses. For older 
ladies are travelling coats of gray or tan cloth, made with 
an embroidered cape. Checked and striped cloths lightly 
and roughly woven, and others that are said to be water- 
proof, are made up in coachmen’s coats, with full shoulder- 
capes, and are used for travelling and morning walks. 

The large round cloaks that cover the wearer entirely 
are made again of light-weight twilled wool—black, gray, 
or drab—with their great fulness cut in the seams instead 
of being attached to a yoke. A flaring collar of wired lace 
and a lace frill about the shoulders are added to black 
cloaks. A hood that is of practical use is added to other 
cloaks, its edges being drawn up by ribbons threaded 
through slits. A drab coat has old-rose ribbon on its hood, 
and a pinked ruche of rose silk around the neck. Bedford- 
cord, the popular ribbed cloth, is of comfortable weight for 
summer cloaks and capes. Pongees and heavily twilled 
surahs will again be used for these cloaks. 

For girls of fourteen to sixteen years are top-coats of tan 
cloth, made long enough to reach almost to the knees. Reef- 
ers of blue serge will be worn by large and small girls alike. 
They are only slightly longer than those worn last year, and 
are the prettiest, most jaunty jackets seen for young folks. 


CHENILLE BONNETS. 


Capotes and round hats of chenille mounted on wire are 
the first novelties imported for the demi-season. They are 
in open trellised meshes that make them as light as lace and 
also display the coiffure advantageously. Their trimming 
is a soft velvet-like galloon of many braided strands of the 
chenille, to which is added gold ribbon, or creamy lace, and 


a high aigrette. For the theatre are black or brown chenille - 


capotes, with double loops of the plaited chenille in front 
and still higher loops at the back. Metal ribbon, either gold 
or silver, surrounds the crown, and is tied in front in a small 
bow. A very full aigrette—yellow, black, or white—accent- 
uates the height at the back, and is branched to curve far 
forward. Rosettes or shells of jet are set as a bandeau on 
other capotes. Round hats of chenille have a wide brim 
curving above the forehead, with gold ribbon knotted there 
like a toreador’s kerchief. Flower hats that will be worn 
all summer have vines of ivy or of roses trailing over a chenille 
lattice, with loops of green braided chenille for trimming. 


OTHER NEW MILLINERY. 


Lace straw, plaited straw, chip, and Neapolitan braids 
make up the bulk of new millinery at the large houses. 
These fancy braids commend themselves by their lightness 
for spring and summer wear, and there are also less fragile- 
looking braids, such as the English split straw and the rich 
yellow Tuscans. Combinations of chip and Neapolitan 
braid are in many hats, while others have insertions of 
open-patterned lace straw on the chip brim, or an entire 
crown of the open straw with close straw as the crown. 

Another season of the popular low bonnets is assured. 
Many of the spring shapes are similar to those now worn witha 
low crown resting flat on the head, while others are all in one 
piece, shelving downward from the higher back in crinkled 
folds that expand on an inside trimming of chenille or flowers, 
or a bandeau of ribbon or jet. Another shape, rather like a 
mob-cap, has a gathered crown of lace straw edged with a 
ruffle of the same falling on the hair, the only trimming a 
wreath of Parma-violets. Toques of most slender shape 
and round English turbans are largely imported. The close 
small hats for early spring and for wearing with tailor gowns 
are modified English walking hats, with the brim rolled 
closely at the back. Pointed and crinkled fronts of brims 
are features of small French hats. The larger hats are pla- 
teaux of chip or straw braid, as pliable as those of felt, fash- 
ioned into crinkled or flaring shape by the milliner’s deft 
fingers. The back is turned up closely, sometimes in two or 
three curved folds. A bandeau is set underneath, to rest on 
the head, or a V-shaped band crosses low on the back hair. 

Gray in the lightest silver shades and in darker steel is the 
dominant color in millinery at the beginning of the season. 
A new light blue is jacinth, the gray-blue of hyacinths, and 
another is the clearer shade of forget-me-nots; a darker blue 
is that of bluets, the German corn-flower. The new brownish- 
yellow called Cleopatra is combined with almost every color 
now in favor—with gray, stem green, beige, light violet, and, 
more than all, with black. The useful black hats will also 
remain fashionable, to be worn, after the custom of English 
women, With various dresses. 
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Flowers are mounted in long-stemmed clusters, to stand 
high at the back of the hats, in the pretty fashion of the 
feathers they replace. Parma-violets of the palest tint are 
admirably imitated in velvet, and will be worn again on early 
spring hats in small wreaths as well as in bunches. Eng- 
lish primroses, Scotch heather, and many small blossoms are 
thickly massed. The foliage is not ouly of fresh spring 
green, but takes on many of the glowing hues of autumn 
woods; while more than all the flowers of the garden. in 
abundance never seen before, there are roses, always roses, 
and yet again roses. E 
Thanks for information are due Messrs. Lorp & TAyLor; 
StzxN BrorHers; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; and WorrTHinc- 
ron, SMITH, & Co 








PERSONAT.. 

AMONG the amateur photographers whose work rivals that 
of professionals for beauty and finish may be numbered Mrs. 
Frederick W. H Myers, wife of the essayist and poet ind 
sister of Mrs. Dorothy Stanley 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's son Lionel, who died 
recently, was much interested in a London charity for 1 
invalid children of the very poor, and during his last days” 
his mother diverted him and distracted her own thoughts 
from the approaching sorrow by writing a story founded 
upon incidents connected with this charity. It is not prob- 
able that the MS. will ever be published 

—Ellen Terry, the actress, takes a great interest in ¢ 


( 





u 
door sports, and is President of the Ladies’ ‘Cycling Club in 
Loudon ¢ 

—The daughter of Rev. Dr. He nry Wilson, the assist int 
rector of St. George's Episcopal Church in this city,a cult 
ured young woman who has shone in fashionable socic ty, has 





joined the Salvation Army. This is only the outgrowth of 
her interest in city mission work, and in donning the simple 
uniform of the army and subjecting herself to its severe dis 


cipline,she feels that she is enlarging her circle of usefulness 

~Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the author of Unbeaten T 
in Japan, has returned to England after a futile ence 
visit Lhassa, the capital of Thibet. By her late iusband’s 
will, Mrs. Bishop was required to establish a hospital ‘in 
one of the remote corners of the earth,’ and he be queathed 
a large sum for this purpose. It was on her return from 
founding this hospital in Cashmere that Mrs. Bishop made 
the attempt to penetrate into Thibet as far as the holy city 
of the Buddhists. No violence was offered her, but she was 
assured that every official who assisted her would be exe 
cuted, and every district that received her fined, so that she 
reluctantly relinquished her design 

—Mr. Francis Korbay, the Hungarian musician, has writ 
ten several delightful papers upon music, and read them to 
small and select audiences. Mr. Korbay feels keenly th 
dignity of his art, and his utterances concerning it are intel 
ligent and interesting. 

-During Mrs. Cleveland's recent stay at Lakewood, the 
mysteries of the culinary department were shown her by the 
chef, M. Laperrugue. Their conversation was carried on 
entirely in French, as the cief does not speak English, and 
he was afterward pleased to declare that Mrs. Cleveland has 
the true Parisian accent 

—A studio has been taken at Quincy, Massachusetts, by 
the sculptor T. H. Bartlett. He has just returned from Eu- 
rope, after a stay at Barbizon, in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
where he collected material for a life of Millet. 

—A German sea-captain’s wife, Mrs. Meinders, has won a 
right to the name of heroine by her conduct of her husband's 
vessel, when he and his crew were ill with yellow-fevei 
route for Mauritius. Only Mrs. Meinders and the pilot es 
caped the disease, and the former divided her time between 
the wheel and the sick-room. With the aid of the pilot she 
lightened the ship’s ballast during a storm, and finally 
brought her into port at Freemantle, South Australia. ; 

Mr. Luther J. B. Lincoln, whose classes in current criti 
cism have been pleasantly known in New York in past win 
ters, is more closely occupied than ever this season. He has 
classes in Wilmington (Delaware), in Philadelphia and Balti 
more, and in Dobbs Ferry (New York); while in New York 
city alone he has five classes in literary and dramatic criti- 
cism, some composed of both men and women, and others 
of women only. About a thousand persons altogether are 
receiving benefit from his instruction, and he numbers sey 
eral women’s clubs among his classes. 

—There will be a confirmation service during Lent at the 
English church in Berlin founded by the Empress Frederick 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, and a Church of England Bishop 
will officiate. 

—Mr. Alexander Harrison, whose painting ‘Le Crépus- 


acks 


ivor to 


cule,” attracted much attention at the exhibition of the Seney 
collection, lost one of his finest works by fire some years ago. 
The painting was on exhibition in a Philadelphia gallery 
that was burned. No notification of his loss was sent Mr. 
Harrison, and he accidentally learned of the destruction of 
his painting by a notice in a daily paper. The picture was 
not insured. 

—Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, president of the Feder 
ation of Women’s Clubs, received an ovation on her recent 
visit to Boston, entertaining enthusiastic club-women at het 
hotel, and being the central figure at several receptions given 
in her honor. 

— Nearly $3000 has been raised by Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, 
of Hartford, toward the sum needed to establish a free home 
in Connecticut for the poor children in that State who are 
sufferers from incurable diseases. 

—The Mikado of Japan is to visit Wiesbaden next sum 
mer, partly for the waters and partly for the spectacle *‘ of 
innocent merriment.” Six villas have been engaged for the 
Emperor and his suite, which will comprise at least sixty 
persons. No Mikado has ever before left his own dominion 

The British Medical Society, a distinguished body, has 
paid Dr. Julia Bick the unexampled honor—unexampled to 
a woman—of voting her £20 to publish her pamphlet on 
‘The Nutrition of the Muscles. 

—The poet Swinburne lets no weather deter him from his 
out-door exercise. In the worst storms he still takes his 
walks abroad, clad in short trousers, elastic gaiters, and 
short gray coat, and never fails to visit his favorite candy 
shop. ; 

—Queen Isabella of Spain, who has made Paris her home 
ever since she was first exiled from her former kingdom, is 
said to have won the favor of the Parisians by her dignified 
reserve. She is still thoroughly Spanish in her tastes and 
sympathies, and conducts her receptions at her residence, the 
Palais de Castille, according to the strictest court etiquette 
She is warm-hearted, and eager to relieve suffering wherever 
she finds it, a trait which endeared her to the late Empress 
Augusta of Germany. The Queen dresses quietly, and al 
though she owns superb jewels, never wears them except 
upon state occasions when great ceremony is demanded. 
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Cap For AGED LaDy. 


BREAKFAST Cap, For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement 
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CROCHET CAPE.—FRONT AND BACK. w 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Crire pE Carne HANDKERCHIEFS. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Babsy’s KnirteED Boorees. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3—WorktnGc DetarL or Cuarr Back, Fie. 1. 
8 Dark Brown; ® Cream, © Gold; % Blue; ! Ground. 
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[See Figs. 2 and 3.] For description see Supplement. Fig. 2.—Crocuet EpG1ne.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—WorkKING PATTERN FOR 
Cuarr Back, Fie. 1. 

Key to Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; ® Light ie at 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corre 
SPONDENT. } 
)‘OR the small dinners 
and evenings of Lent 

the light cloth gowns 
which have won their 
way into favor will be 
largely displayed. The 
colors which have the 
preference are d/é, the 
color of ripe grain, a 
white slightly tinged 
with blue, avrore, a deli- 
cate pink, and rush green. 
In addition to velvet, 
which was formerly the 
only material combined 
with cloth, there are now 
gauzes and silk crapes, 
which are employed for 
trimming cloth skirts and 
bodices, and perhaps for 
entire sleeves. Where 
more pronounced ‘color 
is required velvet has the 
preference. Thus oid- 
rose velvet is used on 
aurore cloth, orange vel- 
vet on blue-tinged white, 
and cardinal velvet on 
blé or corn-colored cloth. 
Cloth skirts are more 
scanty and clinging than Fig. 1.—Rorr witn JABOT. 
those of silk. Sometimes For description see Supplement. 
they are mock-fastened 
on the side, with a slight 
vine of embroidery along the edge. One example has a 
beautiful cluster of chrysanthemums in warm contrasting 
colors embroidered at the lower corner of the front; a 
smaller cluster embroidered on the left side forms the sole 
ornament of the corsage, which is décolleté and in cuirass 
snape. The sleeves of this bodice are long, extending 
down to the wrist, full about the shoulder, and very close 
on the forearm 

Sik skirts, as I have said, are less clinging, and when 
not embroidered are often 
profusely trimmed with 
lace, in which event the 
pointea, low-cut corsage 
will have a deep basque 
of lace added on the hips, 
the very long sleeves will 
be of lace. and there will 
be lace ruche about the 
neck. Crépe de Chine 
gowns, which are both 
choice and numerous, are 
trimmed with festooned 
flounces of mingled crépe 
de Chine and _ ribbon. 
Such a flounce may be 
composed of long. flat 
loops of ribbon placed 
close together, interrupt- 
ed at irregular intervals 
by a pleated fan of crépe 
de Chine. Crépe de 
Chine skirts have almost 
invariably some form of 
panier drapery on the 
sides, and with a draped 
skirt the corsage is pleat- 
ed, either décolleté or cut 
square at the front, and 
half-high at the back, 
with long sleeves, for the 
longest sleeves are now 
worn even with décolleté 
corsages. 

A favorite bodice for 
informal receptions is a 
Louis XY. jacket of ruby 
or emerald velvet, with a 
vest of rococo (ribbon) 
embroidery on cream sat- 
in. The jacket is worn ro 
with a long skirt of peau 
de soie of the same color. 
Made in a more simple 
fashion, the Louis XY. 
jacket forms part of 
promenade or morning 
toilettes. One specimen 
is of dust gray cloth, with 
large pocket flaps orna- 
mented with faceted 
bronze steel buttons, and 
with a vest of brocade in 
subdued shades on which 
isalace jabot. Numbers 
of lace jabots will be seen 
in the spring. 

A costume now in pre- 
paration for early spring 
is of ‘green almond” 
Cheviot. The skirt is 
of the clinging sheath 
shape, bordered at the 
foot with a deep band 
of velvet studded with 
mock diamonds. The 
corsage is a jacket with 
added basques, having a 
vest and sleeves of the 
crystal- studded velvet. 
A toilette of a different 
type is a street dress of 
wool with wide shaggy 
stripes. The skirt is cut 
with the stripes forming 
V’s in front and bias at 
the back; its lower edge 
is bordered with three 
rows of short loops of 
velvet ribbon. Theseam- 
less corsage, fastened un- 
der the arm, has a V in 
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Fig. 1.—Po.onatsE Gown. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs, 42-46, 
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RusstaN Frock FoR CHILD FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 31-34. 





Fig. 2.—BrarmEep CLora Costume. , i 
, - tell brim with a puffed or 
For designs and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 60 and 61. 
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the front and back; the 
front terminates in a 
rounded point, and is 
edged with two rows of 
velvet ribbon loops. The 
large flari lar is of 
velvet, and the full sleeves 
have deep close cuffs of 
velvet 


There is some agitation 


ng col 





3 over the question wheth 
3 er or not skirts will 
AS | change in the pring 
cy Some slight in« . 
iy of cha eC are ippare! 
For ins e, skirts are 
¢ much fuller nd the 
bottom that ey have 
be A few, happily a 
very few, s ve to bring 
abe ] ppearance 
grea ra | ude by Li 
hi Is means of ru 
ning a steel spring { 
the lower edge of tl 
skirt. <A larger mit \ 
ire beginning to den 1 
and «wear skirts with 
rather more drapery t 
the sides and back, and 
if they preva ve may 
soon witness a reac n 
against the too clinging 
Fig. 2.—PLASTRON WITH sheath skirt. But, as I 
JABOT have frequently said, the 
For description see Supplement. days of a single prev 
ing fashion have gone 
; by The utmost simpli 
city now exists side by side with the most infinite el i 
tion. Festooned and draped skirts do not exclude straight 
skirts, and while rich embroideries are lavished on oue 
hand, there may be a total absence of ornament on the othe 
In my last letter ] mentioned the ¢ whi 
shaded from selvage to selvage Manufacturers areé 
bringing out shaded strines, for which the skirt will : 
cut that the stripes form V’s on the front, and are bias at 
the back. Plaids are still fashionable, and are used in a 
variety of ways bias 
S ht, with the 1 
broken by pl ( 3 
nd pleated. Some sit 
pie spring tollett A 
composed of a plaid ot 
Ss ped skirt, n | n 
or shaded stripes, with 
which 18 worn a Chet 
with long basques of 
plain cloth of one or the 
other color in the skirt 


Entire costumes of one 
material wholly unre 
lieved by any other are 
rare. There is usually 
some velve t, or appli we 


of light cloth, or bi ‘id 


l 
perhaps the Ww wide 
galloons of her with 
embroidery in cashmere 


colors; these are used on 
light cloth gowns, which 
increase in numbers as 
the season advances tow- 
ard spring. A f 
trimming for light cloth 
gowns that are intended 
for house gowns solely 





but which would be out 
of the question for street 
costumes, is zold galloon 


studded with mock jew- 
els. Jewelled ornaments 
in some form are used 
on most of the handsome 
reception toilettes worn 
aim now and for three or four 
AM inna monibs to come in Paris 
On subdued gowns ame 
thysts and topazes pre- 
dominate; for gayer tol- 
lettes there are diamonds, 
emeralds, and _ rubies 
Simpler gowns have or 
naments of pink coral or 
turquoises; either of 
these is used on white 
tulle over white silk, or 
on black net mounted 
over black gray, or gar 
net. White tulle studded 
with gold and mock dia 
mondsisdazzling. Pink 
coral is most effective on 
black net Pink — tulle 
with turquoises is charm 
ing, especially when the 
ornament takes the form 
of embroidered sprays of 
myosotis distributed ir 
regularly in large clusters 
about the dress. Long 
slender sprays of foliage 
are composed of emer 
alds, or there are irises of 
amethysts with leaves of 
emeralds Some of the 
effects are marvellous 
The changes in milli 
nery are more in the de 
tails of the trimming than 
in the shapes of hats If 
anything, large hats are 
still larger and small hats 
even smaller than they 
have been. Satin is em- 
ployed again for bonnets 
in a manner which had 
gone out of use for years. 
It generally comes as a 
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‘irred crown of tulle. Steel-embroidered 
capotes are among the spring bonnets, and 
hats with asteel-embroidered crown and wide 
brim of silk gauze Other hats have the 
crown composed of flowers, with a brim of 
crape, plain or embroidered. There are num 
herless odd fancies in the hats themselves and 

nong the trimmings 


lo sueceed fur and feather boas there are 
being prepared long scarfs of black and col 
ored net, surrounded by a narrow fringe, and 


namented at the ends with velvet appliqués 
f stars, bow-knots, flowers, or buttertlies 
hese are long enough to wind two or three 
times around the neck, and in case of need 
can even be draped about the head. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND 


WOMEN'S HOTELS. 
BY ROBERT STEIN, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
See illustration on page 177. 
fOXETE whole history of woman seems 
somehow contained and summed up 
n these four short words, ‘It is a shame!” 
Pius writes Walter Besant in Children of 


Fi i And ever and anon his heroine 
sks, ‘* Can anything be done?” 

Ilis answer, though not negative, is not 
encouraging. Yet every large town of Amer 


jea (and probably of England) contains in 
stitutions which may transfigure the picture, 

it in the course of centuries, but within so 
hort a period that one hesitates to name it, 
for fear of appearing Visionary 

Most of these institutions go by the name 

f Girls’ Boarding Homes. About seventy 
live are enumerated by Carroll D. Wright in 
Chapter IL.. Report IV., United States De 
partment of Labor. As that chapter was 
written in the light of a minute inquiry, one 
is fain to borrow its authority, 

“The boarding - houses,” it says in sub- 
stance which are the ordinary homes of 
the poorer paid working girls in large cities 
are usually in the filthiest quarters, for only 
in such localities cau the unfriended woman 
find a lodging within her means. Filthy 
floors, broken window - panes, rickety furni 
jure, meagre meals, ill-selected and ill-cooked, 
constitute the home comforts. There is rare- 
ly «a parlor. The girls must receive their 
male acquaintances in their rooms, or meet 
them on the street. The sleeping-rooms are 
<o cold in winter that, failing utterly to keep 
warm till bedtime, the girls are allured by 
the warmth and brightness of dancing rooms 
aud saloons 

Contrast this existence with even the 
poorest of ‘homes.’ <A respectable street ; a 
neat parlor, and usually a reading-room ; a 
well-kept dining-room; a well-heated sitting 
room for talks, readings, or games; young 
men allowed to call almost every evening; 
ni matron ready with sympathy; no rough 
associations or immoral influences—such con- 
ditions make a veritable home.” 

Investigations disclose startling facts. We 
think it monstrous that cultured Rome should 
have found its chief amusement in gladiato 
rial fights, and nothing but the strongest ev 
idence can make us yield belief, The strong- 
est evidence will some time be needed to com- 
pel the belief that in our day it was a com 
mon occurrence for a woman to find her 
self on the street not knowing where to go. 
The Girls’ Homes represent the first efforts 
to escape from that reproach. It might be 
pleasant to view them as chivalry’s homage; 
hut inquiry wellnigh dispels that fancy. 
There were few founders and many foun- 
dresses, Their efforts were often arduous, 
Praise can add-but little to the reward of 
gratitude already theirs. 

Suffice it to recapitulate the motives under- 
lying these institutions. Women have fewer 
‘venues of employment than men, receive 
less pay, have longer hours of work and no 
political influence, are weaker than men, and 
doomed by nature to greater suffering. For 
these drawbacks they should be compensated 
by greater security. They should have ade 
quate preparation for their natural office of 
educators, But these reasons are secondary. 
The prime reason is that destitution exposes 
women to incomparably greater danger and 
to far more hopeless ruin than it does man. 

Thus is the problem stated. Succinctly it 
reads, ‘‘ Give to every Woman a secure home.” 
Having sought and found this kingdom and 
its justice, many things will be added unto 
them, Can the problem be solved? The 
best answer will be to show how it has been 
solved, in part, by the existing institutions. 
The following is a summary of their func 
tions 

Room and board on credit (or in exchange 
for work) to girls without means. Night 
lodging. Room and board at cost to ill-paid 
girls. Better paid girls enabled to econo 
mize. Facilities for culture. Training in 
house-work, nursing, cooking. Club- house 
for outsiders. Kindergarten. Cases of in 
justice investigated and redressed. Employ- 
ment bureau. Board directory. Holiday 
houses in the country. ‘‘ Travellers’ Aid.” 
Hotel for transients. 

The last item suggested the title of this 
article. The word *‘ home,” though by far 
the most appropriate, is attended with a se 
rious inconvenience. Used in reference to 
poor girls, it means to many persons a refuge 
for those not considered respectable. The 
institution which fears to be confounded with 
one of like name must seek a new name. 
‘The name ‘‘ hotel,” adopted by an institution 
in Chicago, is suggested for more general 
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employment. It is short, dignified, attrac- 
tive, strikingly descriptive,and not suggestive 
of charity, but, on the contrary, implies self- 
support. 

The working of the institutions will be 
best elucidated by selecting three for special 
description. 

The first is that of the Young Women's 
Christian Association of Boston. Their two 
houses, being under one management, are to 
be considered as one institution. The Berke 
ley Street house, seven stories, 7875 square 
feet, is worth $102,000, without debt. The 
Warrenton Street house. six stories, 7400 
square feet, is wortlf $180,000, with mort- 
gage of $3000. The annual expenditure of 
each is about $33,000. ‘To this size bas the 
institution grown in twenty-four years, hav- 
ing been started in 1866 with a reading-room. 
The Warrenton Street house is exclusively a 
boarding-house. The additional departments 
are in the Berkeley Street house. In 1888-9 
the two houses received 4113 different wo- 
men as boarders. There are often from one 
to ten refusals a day for lack of room. A 
directory of reliable boarding houses is kept 
for the benefit of those turned away. There 
is an employment bureau for domestic ser 
vice, and a business agency. Literary class- 
work embraces reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, penmanship, German and French, ste 
nography and type-writing, at a nominal 
charge. The training-school for domestie 
service occupies a sitting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, and lodging-rooms for twenty girls 
ata time, who remain three months free of 
charge, and are instructed practically by do 
ing all kinds of house-work. ‘The school of 
domestic economy trains the mistresses of 
servants. It teaches cookery, drawing, car- 
pentry and the use of tools, hygiene, the 
care of money, and (no doubt) the proper 
treatment of servants. Terms, $100 to $300. 
The gymnasium traius 1000 students. En- 
tertainments have thus far consisted of con- 
certs, lectures, and receptions. The library 
contains 1400 volumes and the current peri 
odicals, and is frequented by inmates and 
outsiders. The Travellers’ Aid in two years 
assisted 2616 girls arriving in Boston unac- 
quainted with the city. Framed notices on 
steamers inform them that they will see on 
the wharf a lady with a blue ribbon marked 
‘“Young Women’s Christian Association— 
Travellers’ Aid,” who will assist strangers. 

The functions of that well-known educa- 
tor, the parlor, are not classed in the reports 
as ‘‘ work.” That term may seem particu- 
larly inappropriate to the entertainment of 
gentiemen friends, for which one parlor is 
reserved. No influence, perhaps, is more 
gladsome than the hallowed shelter thus af- 
forded to the delicate plant of love. Per 
seus should not woo Andromeda while she 
is chained to a rock, alone amid the rude 
billows, a prey to the daily coming hungry 
monster; her choice could then hardly be 
called free. He should meet her in Athene’s 
temple, beneath the goddess’s protecting 
#W2ZI1s. 

The second institution, the Young Girls’ 
Home, 620 St. Peter Street, St. Paul, Minne 
sota, illustrates a type designed for girls to 
whom $3 50 is exorbitant. Three years ago 
Mr. Wright described it (in substance) as fol 
lows: ‘‘ Miss Schley began her work about 
four years ago with $125. The property is 
now worth $25,000, but not quite paid for 
The charge is $2 50, and the house is filled 
mainly by factory girls. Every evening 
dancing goes on in the parlor, and several 
times during the winter the girls entertain 
their friends at dancing parties, at which re 
freshments are served. A literary club, in- 
cluding young men properly introduced, 
meets every fortnight, and presents a pro- 
gramme of music, recitations, readings, etc 
Ten marriages have occurred at the Home. 
On such occasions a wedding breakfast is 
tendered the bride and groom by the institu 
tion.” In this Home “ self-support ” includes 
interest on a mortgage of $8000, and still 
there is a slight surplus. It is hard to say 
which is more wonderful, the courage, skill, 
and devotion which led to tliis success, or 
the small number of imitators. When the 
future Homes look back on the present time 
as their heroic age, Miss Schley’s exploits 
will be likened to those of the far-seeing, 
wisely contriving, keenly venturing, much- 
enduring, but finally successful Odysseus. 

A fine type of a holiday house is Sea Rest, 
Asbury Park, the pioneer of its kind, receiv- 
ing between July Ist and September 15th 
about 800 boarders,each remaining two weeks. 

Three concrete specimens having been ex- 
hibited, a few general considerations may be 
in order. Mr. Wright has taken great pains 
to point out the co-operative nature of these 
establishments. Their aim is not to reduce 
girls’ expenses, but to give them, through 
combination, a comfortable living for the 
same sum which would barely keep them 
above starvation while living apart. By co- 
operation vicious associates are avoided, 
space is not wasted, rent is saved, food is 
purchased at wholesale prices, and econo- 
mized by scientific cooking. 

Homes receiving boarders free are chari- 
ties, but to the self-supporting ones the name 
charity is totally inapplicable. The gift of 
Jand and house does not inflict the stigma of 
charity any more than on a student in an 
endowed university. 

The coloring of charity fades as the insti 
tutions grow in size and assume a business- 
like appearance. At the same time the board- 
ers grow less conscious of the imputation of 





charity for another reason: the rules become 
of necessity less strict. The idea of co-ope- 
ration manifestly forbids any further regula- 
tions than are required to guard the Home's 
fair name; in other words, than are observed 
im any decent boarding-house. The results 
justify this principle. In a general way lib- 
eral rules, self-support, and large size go to- 
gether as regularly as strict rules, charity 
support, and small size. The most success- 
ful managers bear in mind that they are deal 
ing with adults, who, says one report, ‘‘ Glory 
in independence and rejoice in liberty.” 
Eventually, perhaps, the girls “in congress 
assembled ” will vote the laws 

Where so many young girls are gathered, 
one looks for the Palace of Delight of Wal- 
ter Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
If the novelist’s dream is not quite realized, 
it is for lack of space. Where applicants 
are daily refused, less urgent demands have 
to be neglected. Thus it is that only one 
Home reports provision for dancing, and 
none report amateur theatricals, ‘The rapid 
growth of many gives promise that space 
will soon be gained for these two potent aids 
to culture, so prominent in the Palace of De- 
light. Many of the reports speak of the dan 
ger lurking in the fascinations of low dances 
and theatres,and then fail to draw the obvious 
inference. The well-known fact that every 
normal young girl pines to dance, and the 
other well-known fact that every normal 
young girl pines to be an actress, are two 
silken cords by which the homes might bind 
all girls to themselves. As soon as your 
means allow, open a hall where girls may 
dance and act in safety, and you will sound 
the death-knell of those schools of vulgarity, 
the low dance and the cheap theatre. 

One reason why the St. Paul Home was 
chosen for description is that it gainsays an 
assertion sometimes made, that Girls’ Homes 
are pernicious, in that they tend to separate 
the sexes. It is difficult to ascertain how 
other Homes deal with this matter. Few 
seem to suspect that they have in their hands 
a vast power over men: Admission to some 
of the educational and social features of the 
Homes would to most young men appear an 
inestimable privilege, and in its enjoyment 
less ennobling propensities would be forgot 
ten, and become atrophied for want of exer- 
cise 

Thus the Girls’ Home is a very Parthenon, 
temple of the divine maiden, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, who teaches men the art of perfect 
living, but who is also the Goddess of War, 
smiting and crushing vile things. 

It may now be judged whether these in- 
stitutions are the right invention wherewith 
to blot out the shocking verdict on the his- 
tory of woman, ‘‘It is a shame!” At any 
rate, they bid fair to satisfy the first demand, 
that no woman shall ever be homeless. But, 
in comparison with existing Weeds, they are 
merely the first-turned sod of a vast field 
If the largest has to record from one to ten 
refusals a day, the story of the smaller may 
be guessed. ; i 

What is needed to develop them? First. 
publicity; second, wide publicity; third, all 
the publicity possible. The public are cal- 
lous to tales of woe; they have a ready an- 
swer, ‘‘ Sorry, but I don’t see any way out.” 
The Girls’ Homes are a way out. A con 
certed effort is now needed to din the ac 
complished results into the public's ‘‘ dull 
cold ear.” The effect is not doubtful. One 
of the most reassuring signs of the times is 
the great number of wealthy men who find 
the uplifting of their fellow-men a sweeter 
pastime than horse-races or base-ball. — Phil- 
anthropy has capital at command whenever 
it proves a scheme feasible. Colleges,church- 
es, libraries, museums, hospitals, almshouses, 
have long been the staple products of liber 
ality. Some wise heads have devised model 
tenement-houses. But perhaps there is no 
great presumption in thinking that in point 
of necessity, feasibility, and efficiency, the 
Jirst claim on the attention of the munificent 
and of apostles of every kind is held by the 
Girls’ Boarding Homes. 





FAMILY BENEVOLENCE. 


ee is an age of charities. Even among 

fads the most fashionable is the charita- 
ble fad. The speaker or writer most in 
vogue is he who spexks the latest word con- 
cerning poverty and the poor. 

The satirist waxes merry over societies 
‘for the Support of Clergymen’s Grandmo- 
thers,” and ‘‘ for Teaching the Natives of the 
Cannibal Islands to wear Top- boots and 
Blankets.” The philosopher, observing the 
cant of the hypocrite, the rant of the dema- 
gogue, and the vanity in the ranks of the 
philanthropists, is inclined to think the rem- 
edy almost as bad as the disease. 

Patience, brothers! We are silly and awk- 
ward enough in our methods. We posturea 
great deal, and are oftentimes thinking chief- 
ly of ourselves. None the less, the move- 
ment is onward to the new era of brotherly 
love. 

One of its best manifestations is that it 
has entered into the home life. 

To teach benevolence has always been a 
cardinal principle of child-training. True, 
it has not always been wisely taught. The 
children have been compelled of a Sunday to 
rattle their tin banks for droppings for the 
collection plate.’ 

‘Egbert, my eldest,” says Mrs. Pardiggle, 
‘is the boy who sent out his pocket-mouey, 
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to the amount of five and threepence, to the 
Tockahoopo Indians. Oswald, my second, 
is the child who contributed two and nine 
pence to the Great National Smithers Testi 
monial. Francis, my third, one and sixpence 
halfpenny; Felix, my fourth, eightpence to 
the Superannuated Widows.” 

** We had never,” comments Esther, “seen 
such dissatisfied children,...They looked 
absolutely ferocious with discontent.” 

The truth is, you may tell a child until 
doomsday that he ought to prefer the smallest 
piece of cake, with no happier result than 
to make him inwardly resolve never under 
any circumstances to take it when he is a 
man, 

Not that children are naturally selfish, as 
too often is said and believed. They are 
only self-absorbed—a very different thing in 
childhood, whatever it may become in after 
life. They are just beginning to be acquaint. 
ed with themselves, and everything they dis 
cover in this new acquaintance, each like 
and dislike, each impulse and enjoyment, is 
naturally of absorbing interest. But let them 
be once really impressed by the need of an 
other, and we all know their sympathy is 
wondrously generous and prompt. ; 

Of late parents and educators have been 
secking for more intelligent ways to train 
the fresh warm sympathies of the young. 
A frequent sight now at the merry Christ 
mas-tide is a band of orphan children shone 
upon by Christmas tapers and by the won 
dering eyes of happy home children. And 
as each father-and mother's child looks upon 
those waifs and strays of the world, learns 
their story, and listens to their songs, there 
is no need to tell him what ought to be done. 
The trouble after that is to keép the house 
from being utterly rifled 

It is a good plan, in these days of many 
“causes” and many needs, for the family to 
elect some one charity as its own, read its 
literature, study its whole field, and work for 
it together. 

In a certain household the Indian work 
was thus elected. Each child knew the re- 
sult of the last Mohonk Conference and the 
drift of the latest Indian legislation. When 
the oldest son, a noble boy of seventeen 
years, lay dying, he said,‘‘ Father, I want my 
thousand dollars in the bank to be given to 
the Indian School.” His desire was 
carried out. And now every year the father 
journeys many miles to be present at the 
school’s Commencement exercises, and to see 
his boy’s protégé. The brothers and sisters 
have it as their charge to provide the young 
Indian with clothing, and to supply his 
minor needs. You must travel far to find a 
nobler band of boys and girls—one inspired 
by loftier life purposes 

We long to see our children good, and 
thereto we teach many rules, hedged in by 
many penalties. We have swifter success 
when we go to the root of the matter, and 
train them in unselfishness by drawing out 
their sympathies for others. 

We desire, as well, to sce them become 
leaders. We lavish our resources upon their 
development in the fair hope that some day 
they will outstrip us in the upward climb, 
and find foothold upon new untrodden 
peaks. Wedo well to bear in mind that in 
the ultimate judgment of mankind he stands 
the highest above the rank and file who most 
honestly, in truest simplicity, gives himself, 
with his work of hand or brain or heart, to 
his fellows. 





ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtior ov “Tue Wortn Went Very Wer Tien,’ 
“ALL Sonrs anp Conprrions or Men,” “ Cui- 
DREN OF Gibron,” “ Anmorer or Lyonessr,” 
“For Fartu anp Fretvom,” ero., eve. 


Part KE, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SUBLIME SOCIETY OF sSNUGS. 


“ Bigeye —one of the company, a 
young man of dark complexion and 

eager face, sprang to his feet-—“ Citizens and 
Brother Snugs, we waste words in vain re 
grets. King Louis is dead. So may all ty- 
rants die! You think that because the coun- 
try is struck with the magnitude of the blow, 
all our work is spoiled. Well, fora week or 
two we may have to lay by. Then the pent- 
up tide will flow again with greater force and 
fulness. Think! We have done too much 
—we have taught the people too much—for 
them now to stop, though all the Kings of 
Europe fall! What is the death of a King 
to the freedom of humanity? , 
‘* Consider,” he went on, ‘‘the strength of 
our position. Why,itisimpregnable. Where 
in the beginning was your aristocracy? 
Where were your kings? Where was 
property? Men joined together for protec- 
tion. It was for the general happiness alone 
that they united; it is for no other reason 
that they live together still. If it were not 
for that we should separate once more. It 
was for the general happiness that Society 
was constituted; it is for the general happi- 
ness that it exists and holds together. It is 
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true that kings and priests have combined to 
take from the people the fruits of their indus- 
try, and to rob them of the right of governing. 
But once the people understand, the reign of 
king and priest isover! Well, we have taught 
the people of England to understand. Our 
societies number thousands—in every great 
town wherever there are intelligent men our 
principles are spread abroad and have taken 
root. What? Of our last address twelve 
thousand copies were issued and distributed. 
If every copy is read or heard by a hundred 
men, there are over a million readers, and 
therefore a million converts. Think you 
that because a king has fallen all the teach- 
ing shall have been thrown away? Never! 

A king,” he went on, “is but an ordinary 
map, Strip him—he istrunk, arms, and legs; 
anatomize him—his muscles and his veins are 
the same as mine. His brain is no different. 
Why, then, this awe because a king has fall- 
en?” 

It was the very day when the news reach- 
ed London of the French King’s execution. 
Everybody knew that he was in prison; he 
had been a prisoner for months, Every- 
body was certain that he would sooner or 
later be brought to his trial, and executed. 
The French—nay, rather the Parisians—had 
shown by this time that they were capable 
of every crime; nay, they pointed to us with 
the death of King Charles the Martyr (for 
which the Church performs yearly a religious 
service of penitence and fasting, to remove 
from this generation the sins of our forefa- 
thers)—what Great Britain did, they said, 
France could do. Sothat when he was final- 
ly brought before a tribunal no one was sur- 
prised; but when the news came that he had 
really been taken out and beheaded, a great 
awe fell upon everybody, even upon those 
who, like ourselves, held’ Revolutionary opin- 
ions,and were avowed Republicans. Men 
whispered the news to each other with pale 
faces; they met in the street and held up 
hands of horror; grave and substantial mer- 
chants asked each other what would happen 
next. The blow which struck off the King’s 
head seemed to shake our own throne, and 
to strike at the pillars of the Church. That 
was in seeming only, for it really strength- 
ened the throne and made the Church se- 
cure, in awakening throughout the length 
and breadth of the land a greater horror for 
the crimes of the Revolution than had been 
caused by even the massacres of September 
or the murder of the Swiss Guards. 

It was in the midst of the first awe caused 
by this event that our club was gathered to- 
gether. If loyal folk felt that here was a 
blow at the throne, the revolutionary party 
felt more strongly that here was a blow which 
could not fail to prove disastrous to their 
cause. What had before been tolerated— 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, the 
unmolested distribution of tracts, addresses, 
and pamphlets—would no longer be permit- 
ted. This, 1 say, we understood very well, 
and it was with apprehension and dismay 
that we were met together this evening. 

The doors were closed and locked; we had 
exchanged gloomy forebodings; we were now 
listening to the voice of one who sought to 
restore confidence. There is no creature, 
however, more timid than a conspirator; and 
we were, in fact, all conspirators. True, we 
should not have allowed the charge. We 
were all for proceeding by constitutional pro 
ceedings. The people were to be fully rep 
resented Parliament: the rest would fol- 
low. Asin Paris che Third Estate constituted 
itself the National Assembly, so at Westmin- 
ster the House of Commons, for the first time 
the true representatives of the people, would 
speedily put an end to King and Lords. So 
we thought. 

‘ Remember,” the speaker went on, ‘‘ we 
have taught the people to understand that all 
men are born equal; all men are heirs to 
equal rights; all men are brothers. They 
will never forget this great lesson once learn- 
ed. It has sunk into their hearts forever. 
All men are equal.” 

The company murmured approval. This 
was still a phrase by which you could always 
command applause. You had only to ad- 
vance the proposition that all men are born 
equal. It was the first axiom with the Revo- 
lutionary party—to dispute if was unworthy 
of a reasonable being. We have now ceased 
to believe this doctrine; we are prepared to 
recognize the fact that of all living creatures 
none are created so unequal—in strength, 
size, courage, skill, in anything—as man. 
However, we were as yet only at the begin- 
ning of the year 1793, and the doctrine still 
flourished. 

‘ Citizens and Brother Snugs,”’ the speaker 
continued, ‘* we have taught the people more 
than this. They have learned how Govern- 
ments began and laws were made. They 
have begun to ask themselves why things 
are as they are. To ask why is not only the 
beginning of wisdom, it is also the beginning 
of revolution. Will these men be stopped 
when they have once begun to inquire, by 
any rule of a corrupt judge? Not so. Why 
—we know, now—men parted with their 
power when they chose soldiers to fight for 
them, so that they could in peace work at 
their crafts and their tillage. That was the 
first folly: all the rest followed naturally. 
They thought to wax fat and sit in indolence 
while others fought for them. They forgot 
that he who has the sword has the power. 
Very soon the man with the sword came 
along—but now armed with a whip as well, 
He took from the weaver and tiller the fruits 
of his labor, leaviug him a mere pillance on 
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which to starve. If the worker refused or 
remonstrated, he felt the whip about his 
shoulders; if he rebelled, he was murdered. 
He who can kill can make his neighbor obey. 
That is how oppression began, and why it 
continues, Those who can kill can com- 
mand. It is the case with us to this day, and 
with all the people in the world, except the 
Swiss and the Americans. They can keep 
us quiet because we are not armed; the y can 
ride us down and slaughter us if we venture 
to meet openly; they will not allow us to 
combine for the raising of wages, or for the 
protection of labor, or for any cause what- 
ever. But what is society but a combining 
together of men? They will not suffer the 
people to meet, so that they may speak with 
each other; they will not suffer them so much 
as to be taught to read and write; and the 
few who can read and write they do not suf- 
fer to print for themselves what they please. 
Oh!’—(his voice rose, and he swept the air 
with a fine gesture )—“ that shall be all swept 
away, and before long. All swept away, I 
say, and destroyed. Give me a thousand 
men, armed and drilled--only a thousand 
men—and in a week I will have a million, 
and in a month I will have brought about a 
revolution more thorough even than that of 
France—a more complete clearance of rub- 
bish even than our friends across the Chan- 
nel have made as yet. Give me but a thou- 
sand men, armed and drilled.” 

‘Have a care, brother,” said the Chair- 
man. ‘Here we are all friends; but walls 
have ears.” 

‘* Well, from the soldiers came the nobles: 
from the nobles came the King. Then, to 
keep the people down the more surely, and 
to terrify them into obedience, came the 
priests, and they made laws. To enforce 
the laws they made punishments, tortures, 
floggings, executions, prisoners, officers of 
the law, judges, magistrates, lawyers, jail- 
ers. When all was in the hands of the peo- 
ple, they met together only in order to divide 
the fruits of their labors. They wanted no 
laws: there were none. Laws are for ty- 
rants, not for the people. If one man dared 
to take more than his share of the public 
store, they killed him. No law but that: 
they all rose together and killed him. No 
judge was wanted: the people were the 
judges. If one man kept aught for himself, 
they killed him. If one man refused to 
work with the rest, they killed him. They 
killed him, I say. That was the first and 
only law. If aman sins against the people, 
let him die. There is no other law wanted. 
Make that your only law, and you sweep 
away everything—those who call themselves 
kings and nobles by hereditary descent, those 
who live by the superstitious terror of the 
people, those who live by the working of 
tyrannical and unjust laws, those who live 
by making others work for them, those poor 
devils who are kept in prison and hanged for 
helping themselves to their own—everything. 
All belongs to the people—everything that is 
found or that grows in the fields, the mea- 
dows, the orchards, the woods, the fish in 
the river, the cattle on the plains, the birds 
of the air—all—all belongs to the people. 
Why, gentlemen, in establishing the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, in killing the nobles first 
and the King next, what have our friends in 
France done but go back to the First Princi- 
ples of Society? Let him, I say, who robs 
the people—die.” 

‘* Have a care,” said the Chairman again. 
‘Have a care, brother. » Walls have ears.”’ 

The speaker was certainly a born orator. 
He had a fine musical voice, capable of va- 
ried intonation; his eyes were of piercing 
brightness; his face regular and singularly 
handsome—such a face as we call aristo- 
cratic—also possessed of the greatest vivacity 
—some might say it was restless and excita- 
ble. The cold sentences which I write down 
cannot in the least represent the fervor of ’tis 
speech or the vehemence of his tones. The 
words poured out like a torrent; and he 
looked as if he wished that like a torrent 
they might overwhelm, destroy, and sweep 
away whatever lay in their way. He spoke 
as one who is deeply in earnest—indeed, 
that time he certainly was in earnest: what 
he became afterward you shall hear. Now it 
is only a man in earnest who can carry his 
hearers with him, and while he spoke our 
hearts glowed within us. We thought no 
more of the crimes which had stained the 
cause in France; we thought of the cause it- 
self—holy and glorious; the cause of human- 
ity; the cause of the oppressed; we thought 
that Heaven itself was to be unfolded for the 
happiness of man even before his death, as 
soon as kings and nobles were finally done 
away with and murdered or banished, or re 
duced to equality with the rest. He gasped 
as he spoke; he seemed as if he longed to 
get rid of one statement before he began an- 
other and a more fiery one; he spoke as if 
he were addressing a vast multitude, or the 
House of Commons at least, instead of a 
small club of a dozen or twenty men; he 
banged the table with his fist; he swept the 
air with outstretched bands; his gestures cor- 
responded to his words; they were natural 
and spontaneous, they showed the harmony 
of thought and action; others might be luke- 
warm in the cause; there could be no doubt 
that this man was in earnest. In earnest do 
Isay? Why, he was, himself, a raging, roar- 
ing, fiery furnace. 

‘*T have heard these very words,” said the 
Marquis, softly, ‘‘in Paris herself. Our phi- 
losophers inquired into the reasons and the 
foundations of things. We continued the 











inquiry in our salons. Even in the great 
houses of London I have taken part in these 
inquiries—nothing has been left undisturbed. 
When one stirs up foundations, one is apt to 
raise a dust. I have since heard the same 
words in the open courts of the Palais Roy- 
al; inthe markets and the cross-roads; in the 
cafés and at the clubs, The doctrines of the 
philosophers have been carried out by those 
practical gentlemen who represent the Sov 
ereign People. It is well. I am here, and 
my wealth, and privileges, and power are 
where?” He shrugged his shoulders and 
took a pinch of snuff. 

I have never been able to understand when 
the Marquis spoke in earnest and when he 
was mocking. His air was always perfectiy 
grave and his manner composed; he looked 
in the face of the person whom he was ad- 
dressing with a countenance so serious as to 
disarm suspicion; and he was so noble in 
his carriage and deportment,a man of such 
good breeding and address, that no one ven- 
tured to question his sincerity. 

Yet consider. He was a Marquis in the 
French nobility; he was of very ancient and 
illustrious family; he had lost everything by 
the Revolution; he had every cause to loathe 
the cause of the People. Yet he came here; 
he sat among us; he was an honorary mem- 
ber of our club. What did such a man in 
such a company? 

have always thought that the French 
committed the greatest of all blunders when 
they executed the King and the Queen, and 
the most fatal of all crimes when they suffer- 
ed the little Prince to be tortured to death. 
Nothing certainly more strengthened the ter- 
ror of mob rule than these crimes. Why, 
they were useless; it could not seriously be 
pre tended that the King, Queen, or Dauphin 
had committed any treason against the Re- 
public. Further, they did not, by killing 
them, kill all the pretenders to the French 
Crown. There were still left the King’s bro- 
thers, one of whom reigns at this moment. 
King Louis XVI. dead, King Louis XVII. 
succeeded in the eyes of Royalists. When 
that poor child fell a victim to the cruelties 
of his guardian, the cobbler, Louis XVIII. 
followed. Two courses were open to the 
French, either of which would have been 
dignified and worthy of a great nation. Had 
either of them been adopted, the Revolution 
in this country would, I am convinced, have 
followed. They might have made the King 
solemnly abdicate, and resign his sovereignty 
into the bands of the people to whom it be- 
longed. They might then have invited him 
to retire with his family to the frontier; or, 
better still, they might have assigned him a 
residence, a guard for his personal safety, 
and a pension for life. Hadthey done this, 
the Revolution might have resulted in a per 
manent Republic, and the highest ambition 
of Bonaparte would have been to command 
a Division. 

The speaker lowered his tone on the 
warning of the President. ‘‘ But,” he con 
tinued, ‘‘we are all comrades here, citi 
zens of the British Republic which shall be 
proclaimed before many weeks are out; we 
are members of this great society which now 
covers the whole country. To speak in this 
club is more secret than to speak in a Freé- 
masons’ Lodge. Why, these clubs of ours 
are the only places where we can speak open 
ly and freely and without fear. Outside they 
are slaves, with spies set over them to pre 
vent them whispering to each other so much 
as the shame of their slavery. Slaves all. 
Slaves to their laws, their King, their nobles, 
and their priests. Here alone, and in such 
clubs as these, can we breathe the blessed air 
of freedom.” 


We were breathing the blessed air of free- 
dom after it had been itself contined in pris- 
on. No prison air could have been closer. 
To begin with, the room was low, and round 
the long table which occupied the middle 
were twenty or five-and-twenty men, It was 
a cold and wet night: the company had hung 
up their cloaks and capes on the pegs to dry 
the reek of the damp cloth combined with 
the smell of flip, hot mulled or spiced ale, 
porter, punch, purl, grog, and every other 
kind of drink, and with the fumes, irritating 
and nauseous, of a dozen pipes of tobacco, 
and, lastly, with the snufling of the six can- 
dles by which the room was lit, to make a 
most delectable atmosphere. Our members, 
however, appeared not to mind it—even to 
sniff the fragrance with satisfaction. The 
place was the back parlor of the King’s Head, 
Little Alie Street, Whitechapel; the win 
dows, which were never opened, looked out 
upon a large tenter-ground. The furniture 
of the room consisted of nothing but the ta 
ble aforesaid, and a number of chairs corre- 
sponding to the number of the company. 
The chair at the head of the table was pro- 
vided with arms, as is the fashion in clubs 

There were at this time hundreds of clubs 
allover London. Says Timothy Twig: 
“What a number of clnbs doth this City contain! 

We a one for each street, for each alley and 

Buc ey Albinos, Friars, of Masons some dozens, 

Lumber Troops, Dr. Butlers, and Clerical Cousins; 

Cockne ve awa Gormigans, around us are 

Spr 

Bat oy clubs” there is none that’s so useful or 

suiting 

My idens as those that exist by disputing; 

Where the parties all meet and agree for to jar; 

Where ‘prentices study for Senate and Bar; 

Harangue in the streets, on the wharves scarcely 

stop, 

And talk of Voltaire in the cheese-monger’s shop.” 


Ours was none other than the Sublime 
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Society of Snugs. Originally intended for 
convivial purposes—the earlier Snugs were 
renowned for their rounds, catches, and 
glees: to be a Snug in their days was to be 


a cheerful, harmonious, harmless toper—the 
club had since been converted into a political 
association. A Snug seldom now lifts up his 
voice in song. The new brethren were all 
sober and earnest men. They locked their 
doors when they met. The club was a branch 
of the great ¢ orresponding Society whose 
members were numbered by thousands. and 
whose branches covered the whole couutry 


This Society, and all its branches, warmly 
welcomed the beginning of the French Rev- 
olution, and ardently desired reform in this 
country of the same character. taking from 
the privileged classes all their power, and 
transferring it to a Parliament elected by the 
whole people And there can be little doubt 
that, had the progress of the Revolution in 
France proved peaceful, it would have been 
followed and imitated in this country, though 
how far one cannot venture to say. The 
Society of Snugs, then, was one of these 
branches. We met every Saturday evening 
at this tavern, the landlord professing to 
know nothing more about us than that we 


were a club which talked or sung, smoked 





tobacco, drank a cheerful glass, and obeyed 
certain by-laws, which were certainly inno 
cent enough, and were hung up, framed, 


over the mantel-shelf. 

We had our officers duly appointed: | 
was myself the secretary. We kept minutes 
of our proceedings and resolutions. These, 
however, were locked up. We carried on our 
business with closed doors. At every meet- 
ing those were invited to speak who had any 
suggestion to make or any information to 
impart. As happens in all such clubs, the 
members were all eager to talk; anxious, I 
suppose, to hear how their opinions sounded 
when they were uttered. Every man paid 
for his own drink, and sometimes, but not 
often,one would sing a song. It was a sober 
club, and the members rarely got fuddled 
One ceremony was necessary before a new 
member could be admitted. He must be in 
troduced by an old member, and must take 
an oath never to repeat outside the club sen 
timents, speeches, or, opinions that he might 
hear in the club itself. This was an impor 
tant precaution, because, though I have read 
Tom Paine’s Rights of Man, and Joel Bar 
low'’s Address to the Privileged Orders, I have 
never heard or read anywhere sentiments 
more revolutionary or speeches more sedi 
tious. 

The members of the club very well repre- 
sented the class of persons who belonged to 
the Corresponding and other societies of a 
similar character. That is to say, you would 
look in vain for any leading citizens of Lon 
don —no substantial merchant was among 
us; none of the clergy of the city, not even a 
Dissenting minister; no officers of the army 
or the havy were with us; no lawyers, no 
physicians, no scholars; few shop- keepers, 
because of all men in the world the man 
who keeps a shop most fears and abhors the 
thought of disorder; it is only when the 
streets are quiet and undisturbe d, when ladies 





can walk about, that he can hope to sell his 
wares; he must always be the friend of o1 
der, that is to say, of the constituted state of 
things. Our people were mostly of the me 
chanical class, that is to say, they were men 


who exercised a trade requiring skill and in 
telligence. Thus in the Sublime Society of 
Snugs there were clock and watch makers 


from Bunhill Row; there were weavers from 
Spitalfields; printers; cabinet-makers; cary 
ers in wood or ivory; shoemakers (who are 
always of inquiring mind); and others follow 

ing trades of various kinds We were not 
without a sprinkling of the better sort 

There was a young gentleman from the 
Temple, not yet called, but studying for the 
Bar. He was very hot in the cause. There 
was another young gentleman, equally fiery, 

who wanted to set fire to the City and blow 
up the Tower He had been expelled from 
Oxford, and was an atheist and a poet. There 
was an author, who professed himself ready 
to lend us the support of his pen, but his 
appearance failed to inspire confidence It 
your pen is not strong enough to procure 
you a new pair of shoes, how shall it avail to 
subvert the Constitution? There was also a 
red-nosed man, who was called Your Reve 

ence; but then there are people who will call 
an apothecary My Lord, and this man never 
wore the garb of Holy Orders. There were 
one or two clerks; but your clerk, as a rule 


is too timid to trouble about revolutions; he 
fears to lose his place. Like the shop-keeper, 
his best chance of a living is in the piping 
times of peace When the mereaant, his 
master, grows rich, some crumbs will fall to 


him. In time of war and tumult, the man 
who can do nothing but wield a pen is apt to 
starve. Therefore the Corresponding Socie 
ties numbered few clerks upon their lists 

You have already seen the Marquis de Ros 
nay. You have seen him playing whist at 
St. Katherine’s. I do not suppose that his 
presence here was known to the Brothers. 
He came seldom. I do not know how he 
became a member. He never spoke, except 
softly, and to the man who sat next to him; 
but he was greatly interested when, as often 
happened, one of the more fiery members ha 
rangued in the manner of the time. It re 
minded him, he said, of Paris 

As for the man who was speaking this 
evening, you have already seen him too. He 
was, in fact, none other than Richard Archer, 
school-master and organist of the Hospital, 
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Heavens! if that venerable society had known, the Cloister 
of the Precinct would bave had another occupant. That 
their school-master, supposed to possess the meekness of his 
calling, this sweet musician, supposed to be as gentle as his 


Church music, should be a fiery revolutionary and a red-hot 
orator, would indeed have astonished their souls, from the 
Master down to the Apparitor. 
Richard Archer was brought to the Precinct when he was 
. baby in arms. His mother, still young, was a widow 
She had her marriage lines to prove her character. Her hus 
band, she said, had been in the service of a ship-owner; she 
ierself was daughter to a City tradesman. But her husband 
lied, and she was left destitute with her child People do 
not inquire too closely into the stories told by such people 
oncerning themselves. This young widow first rented a 
two-roomed cottage in Cat's Hole, a delectable court leading 
from St. Katherine’s Lane to Ditchside, inhabited only by the 
poorest and the rudest of our people. But as she proved to 
ve dexterous with her needle, and a woman of sober behav 
ior, she became known among the better sort, and obtaining 
work from them, was able to remove to a more respectable 





lodging. Her son meantime grew up and was received at 
the school, where he proved himself a lad of quick parts and 
uncommon memory. As he grew older he also displayed a 


wonderful aptitude for music, and there seemed hardly any 
instrument which he could not quickly master as soon as he 
got an opportunity. In this he was encouraged by the Rev 
Dr. Baxter, one of the Brothers, who always resided at the 
Hospital, and himself touched the violoncello with skilful 
hand. In the end this young man was promoted to be 
school-master’s usher or assistant first, and school-master a 
year or two afterward, when this post became vacant. He 
was also made organist of the church, and a very fine organ- 
ist he proved Of his priv ite character I have only to re 
cord that as a boy he was quick-tempered, quarrelsome, al- 
ways ready to fight, but not one of those who will fight to 
the death rather than give in. If he was defeated, he took 
his beating quietly, and then waited till he felt courage 
enough to try again 

When he was about eighteen years of age he became mo 
rose; he withdrew from all companions, and never afterward 
sought to make friends. He became one of those who hate 
the world; not as an eremite or a monk hates the world, but 
is A misanthrope—one who has been injured by the world. 

What chiefiy caused this change in him was certain in- 
formation conveyed to him by his mother. She told him 
that the tale of her marriage was false; she had been mar 
ied, indeed, in a church, and after the banns were properly 
put up; that she was never a Jady’s-maid, nor was her hus 
mand a gentleman's servant; but that she belonged to a 
worthy and respectable family, her father being a bookseller 
of repute in Paternoster Row; that her husband, who had 
pretended to be nothing more than a master mariner, and 
lived wth her for a while in that character, she presently 
discovered to be a nobleman of great rank and station, and 
that he was already married, so that she was no wife after 
all; that, on receiving this news, she left him, her son being 
then unborn; that she had long resolved not to attempt to 
punish her deceiver by bringing him before a court of jus- 
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tice, being determined to leave him to his conscience; and 
that she had supported herself without assistance from him 
ever since. 

This discovery would have been enough to enrage any 
man, but this hot-headed impatient youth it drove for a time 
nearly mad. What?—he who now occupied the humble post 
of school-master to St. Katherine’s should have been the heir 
of a great man and a noble estate. These should have been 
his—his by right. And this he continually repeated to him 
self. A pity that his mother ever told him. He contrasted 
every day his present lot with what might have been. He 
even journeyed to the West End of London to gaze upon 
my lord’s town house, and say to himself that it should have 
been his as well. The prospect and thought of this magnifi- 
cence caused him to loathe his work and to despise his lot. 
He said to himself that he was only a simple school-master, 
the servant of the Society, a drudge forced to spend his days 
in teaching boys the rudiments of learning; humble before 
his betters, forced to doff hat and do reverence when he met 
one of the Brothers; with no hope of rising above this lowly 
position. Yet his father was a great man, and his mother 
was married by the forms of the Church. A man of cheer- 
ful and contented spirit would have made the best of things; 
a philosopher would have laughed at the caprice of Fortune 
which makes one man a peer and another a school-master. 
We do great wrong ever to quarrel with that rank and 
station to which it hath pleased Almighty God to call us. 
A cheerful man, I say, would have reminded himself that 
he had received, though fatherless and the son of a humble 
seamstress in a poor part of the town, an excellent education 
at a good school; that he had been taught to practise and 
improve his great talent of music; and that he now held two 
respectable if not exalted offices, those of schoul-master and 
organist to the Hospital; the work not hard, the pay suffi 
cient. Such a man would have argued that his lot, com 
pared with that of the people around him, was enviable, and 
he would have been filled with gratitude accordingly. 
Richard Archer, however, grew morose, and he became a 
solitary—he hated the world. 


The debate in the Sublime Society continued. 

‘* Citizens,” said the speaker, ‘‘I have little more to add. 
Hereditary government became possible when the people be- 
gan to pay soldiers to fight for them. Those who have the 
arms have the power. They will never lay down that pow- 
er so long as they can keep it. Power is the last thing that 
men surrender; therefore from father to son they have 
handed it down. Some built strong castles, where they 
were in security, and became great lords and barons. Then 
came the priest, and they bribed him to declare the doctrine 
of Divine Right. Divine Right! It is by this Divine Right 
that the people are swine, flocks, cattle, herds on whom 
their masters feed! It is by Divine Right that a fool, an 
idiot, a madman—a woman may rule! By Divine Right 
Louis the Sixteenth sat upon the throne for twenty years! 
Had Divine Right given him the brains of a Thames mud- 
lark? To be a tradesman one must have skill in the craft, 
invention, and ingenuity. To be a king one wants nothing 
—nothing—nothing at all. Who would take a pair of boots 


to a cobbler until he had shown that he could make and 
mend? Yet we must go down on our knees and bow when 
Divine Right thrusts such a one as Louis on the throne! 
Saw one ever the like?” 

Then the room applauded vigorously. This kind of dis- 
course pleased us all mightily. The speaker was in force to 
night 

‘* What, however,” he went on, ‘‘is the new principle of 
the French Constitution? It declares that all civil and po 
litical authority—all, mind you—is derived from the people, 
not the Kings, not the nobles, not the clergy, but from the 
people. There is a doctrine for you. From the people, 
look you. On what foundation is our own authority based? 
Whence is it derived? Citizens, outside, men to day speak 
of the national indignation against the execution of the 
French King. It is not national: the true nation rejoices 
in the execution of atyrant. The courtiers, priests, nobles, 
placemen, and pensioners, these tremble when a tyrant falls. 
Not the nation. No, no.” 

‘‘ Almost,” said the Marquis, softly, ‘‘I could fancy my- 
self in Paris.” 

‘The Revolution, brethren,” the orator continued, ‘is 
now pressing its victorious course. Soon will all the na- 
tions of Europe rise, one after the other, against these ty- 
rants. Already we see a great nation governed by the peo- 
ple. What? Do they ask whether Marat is the son of a 
lord? or whether Robespierre has the blood of princes in 
his veins? Notso. Are their armies led by profligate no- 
bles? Notso. Are the fruits of their labor torn from them 
any longer to support in luxury a fat and lazy Church? 
Again, not so. This bright and glorious example is before 
us. We were mistaken. Shall we neglect. it? Shall we 
suffer the Flemings and the Hollanders to be before us—we 
who once called ourselves a people of freemen—in raising 
the flag of the Republic? Never! Let us join the Brother- 
hood of Humanity; let us advance, side by side with our 
brethren of France, against the enemies of freedom, and 
those who have sworn to trample upon the rights of man! 

‘*Brethren’’—he raised his glass—‘‘let us drink to the 
immortal memory of the two greatest days of modern times 
—the Fourteenth Day of July and the Twentieth Day of 
January: the Fall of the Bastille—the Execution of the 
King.” 

Up to this point be had carried us with him. Here he 
failed. The President pushed his glass from him, and shook 
his head. The company murmured. We were not pre 
pared to applaud a step which everybody knew to be mur- 
der. No one, however, spoke in objection or in reply. 

The speaker looked round him. He raised his glass, and 
waited. ‘‘ Again,” he said, ‘‘let us drink to the Fall of King 
and Bastille.” 

The Marquis shook his head. ‘‘ They are doing that,” he 
said, ‘‘at the Palais Royal to-night. Let us wait.” 

‘*Then,” said Richard Archer, ‘‘I drink it by myself. To 
the immortal memory of two great days! To tie Fall of 
the Bastille and the Death of the King!” 

He drank off his glass, and sat down. Then we rose in 
silence, and separated. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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HARRIET. 
BY ANNA FULLER. 


ARRIET had always been an authority 

in her small world; and it was not 
such a very small world either, as worlds go. 
Not only was she a person of consequence 
now, when she was the bead of a family and 
mistress of a fortune. Her importance was 
longer standing than that. To begin 
with, she had been the eldest of a family of 
brothers and sisters who had looked up to 
her with an unquestioning respect, which 
even an eldest sister is by no means sure of 
inspiring. But Harriet was ‘her mother's 
own child,” upright and firm, with that nat- 
ural self-respect which is 4 law unto itself. 
Such an advantage, while sparing its pos- 
sessor many a brush with those in authority, 
invests him with a nimbus of infallibility 
very impressive to younger and less well- 
balanced minds. Mrs. Anson Pratt, to be 
sure, was not the woman to yield the reins 
of government to any rival power, yet her 
daughter Harriet early became her chief ad- 
viser in such small matters of family econo- 
my and discipline as she thought unworthy 
the consideration of her husband’s larger in- 
telligence. 

Under these favoring conditions Harriet 
grew to be a tall, self-possessed maiden; and 
as the handsomest and cleverest young wo- 
man of his acquaintance, was early wooed 
and won by the handsome and clever young 
business man James Spencer. 

Indeed, prosperity had marked her for its 
own from her very cradle. For while she 
was still in undisputed possession of that in- 
fant refuge, her mother’s bachelor brother 
William had died, leaving to his little niece 
a legacy of two thousand dollars. This be- 
fell in the good old times, when two thou- 
-_ dollars was a tidy sum, and when mon- 

being properly invested, doubled itself 
Teeter than is the case to-day. As their 
family increased in numbers a trifle faster 
than the family income grew, Anson Pratt 
aod his wife would often remind one anoth- 
er, With satisfaction, that ‘‘ Harriet was well 
provided for.” The Pratts were plain un- 
worldly people, not at all inclined to pay 
undue deference to riches. Yet one is 
tempted to wonder whether, if the little 
Harriet’s future had been less assured, she 
might not sometimes have been called Hat- 
tie. The fact of never having known the 
le ovelling influences of a nickname is in it- 
self not without weight in the sum of one’s 
personal dignity. 

During the many prosperous years that 
had elapsed since she had become Mrs. 
James Spencer, Harriet had tasted, one after 
another, the natural joys and the natural 
sorrows of life, and now that she was near- 
ing the further boundaries of middle life 
she had become more and more the practical 
woman—the woman of affairs, the woman 
who was oftener appealed to for counsel 
than for sympathy. Her smooth ‘false 
front,” her black eyes, her straight nose and 
well-closed mouth, were all calculated to 
command respect. She was tall, and she 
felt her height, physically as well as mental- 
ly, and morally she was unbending. 

Even her great sorrow, the death of her 
husband, which had occurred fifteen years 
previous, had come to be to her a regret- 
table fact rather than an active emotion. 
Years and a strong will had done their 
work 

Yet for many weeks after James Spencer's 
death Harriet had felt with consternation 
that she was not self-sufficient. A strange, 
unreasoning sense of helplessness had op- 

pressed her, which was even harder to bear 
ths vn her actual grief. 

The most vivid memory which she had of 
her husband's last days was that of a certain 
gloomy afternoon in November, when she 
had sat at his bedside, and they had taken 
counsel together for the last time. It was 
several days before his death, which they 
both knew to be close at hand. She had 
been sitting erect and self-contained, while 
her husband slept, sternly denying herself 
the luxury of grief, simply facing the inevi- 

table with rigid endurance. The rain was 
pattering upon the tin roof of the piazza be- 
neath the windows, and the sky was dreary 
as her thoughts. It seemed to her after- 
ward that that pattering rain, which con- 
tinued persistently for three days, had worn 

a groove in her consciousness, causing her to 
shrink from the sound as from a physical 
pain. Her family wondered that she should 
have her piazza roof shingled almost imme- 
diately after James’s death, and her mother, 
old lady Pratt, declared it to be a ‘‘down- 
right piece of extravagance,” and hoped she 

‘wasn't goin’ to be disapp’inted in Harriet 

after all these years.” But Harriet knew 
that when the shingles dulled the sound of 
the pattering drops, she could think more 
naturally of her trouble, and it was peculiarly 
necessary that she should allow nothing to 
disturb her balance. For the same event 
which had taken from her a strong support, 
had also imposed upon her unaccustomed 
responsibilities. On that dreary afternoon 
which she remembered so well, her husband 
had quietly opened his eyes, and without 
making any other movement to indicate his 
return to consciousness, he had said, ‘‘ Har- 
riet, I have left all the money to you.” 

This simplicity of speech was characteristic 
of James Spencer. He had been a genial 
and rather demonstrative man in every-day 
life, but in matters that touched him deeply 


of 


he disliked effusion. He could trust his 
wife to meet him in his own spirit. 

‘* All, James?” she queried. 

“Yes, all. I leave you to provide for the 
children according to your judgment.” 

“It is not the usual way,” she said, with 
an anxious look. 

‘It would be, if all married people were 

like you and me.” 


She sat for some time, pondering his words. 
Then: ‘1 don’t know,” she said, ‘ but it 
seems to me the old way is a very good 
one. If I had my—” No, she couldn't say 
‘widow's third” and maintain her com- 
posure. ‘* Tell me.” she asked, instead, 


‘*why you have acted so out of the common. 
I should like to know your reasons.” 

‘* Well, Harriet, I look at it in this way. 
If I had lived out my natural life, there 
wouldn’t have been any division of prop- 
erty, and I ean’t see why matters shouldn't 
rest just as they are. It’s partly on your ac- 
count,” he went on, ‘‘and still more on ac- 
count of the children. You've always been 
the best judge of what was good for them. 
Besides,” he added, after a few more words 
of explanation, ‘“‘I've been in the habit of 
considering that the money was as much 
yours as mine.” 

Again he paused, and Harriet didn’t break 
the silence. Later, when the early dusk was 
in the chamber, he said, ‘‘ You and I have 
always been very united, Harriet.” He held 
out his hand to her. She took it in both hers. 

‘* Dear girl!” he whispered. 

If she had been of a brooding nature she 
would have taken a mournful pleasure ever 
after in the pattering rain upon the tin roof. 
But she was indulgent neither to herself nor 
to others, and as she entered upon her wid- 
owhood she deliberately composed her mind 
to a calm acquiescence, which, like the shin- 
gled roof, gave forth the least possible vibra- 
tion to reminders of her sorrow. 

Her four sons and her married daughter 
Harriet had all escaped the quicksands of 
youth, and were now well launched upon 
their several careers. She could not but 
take pride in her successful guidance, to 
which she justly attributed a share in this 
happy consummation. She had now bui 
one child remaining with her in her spacious 
house, the ‘‘little Lucy,” as she still was 
called, a good, obedient girl of eighteen, who 
had never given her mother a moment’s trou- 
ble. Hers was a figure that was rarely pre- 
sent to her mother’s mind during the anxious 
vigils which that responsible woman kept. 
Hers was the name least often mentioned in 
her mother's prayers; for Harriet was in her 
way a religious woman. She was not as 
zealous a church member as one would have 
expected so active and capable a woman to 
be. Indeed, her own affairs might well ab- 
sorb her energies. But her private devo- 
tions were none the less earnest. She did 
much of what her mother once called “ think- 
ing on her knees.” She was sometimes vague- 
ly aware, after a longer maintenance of this 
attitude than was usual, that she had been 
silently talking things over rather than offer- 
ing praise or supplication. Yet these pro- 
longed statements of her case before a per- 
fect Intelligence often brought her to a bet- 
ter understanding of her own needs and her 
own best course than she could otherwise 
have reached. If her religious rites lacked 
piety, they were at least alive with con- 
science. And though all her children were 
remembered in these secret communings, 
little Lucy’s name was so unsuggestive of 
perplexities that it rarely received more than 
a passing mention. - 

One brilliant winter's day Lucy came 
down stairs arrayed in her squirrel tippet 
and muff, and wearing a little squirrel cap, 
which sat jauntily on her bright brown hair. 
She had a fine color, and as she stopped at 
the sitting-room door to say that she was go- 
ing over to see grandma and Aunt Betsy, 
her mother was struck by her good looks. 
Indeed, so pleasant was the impression she 
received that Harriet, usually rather unsus- 
ceptible to merely ‘‘skin-deep” charms, got 
up from her chair, and still holding her sew- 
ing in her hand, stepped to the window to 
look out. Lucy lingered for a moment at 
the top of the long flight of stone steps, 
down which she then passed with a pretty, 
swaying motion allherown. “Little Lucy 
had a good height, and was in other respects 
more like her mother than any one had yet 
discovered. As she reached the driveway 
below she turned abruptly, with a remark- 
ably bright smile, and bowed. Following 
the direction of her glance, her mother be- 
held a surprising apparition. At the side 
gate stood a young man dressed in a cordu- 
roy jacket, and holding in his hand a broad- 
er-brimmed hat than was then the fashion. 
His close-cropped head thus exposed was a 
particularly shapely one, though that good 
point was lost upon his sharp-eyed observer. 
She meanwhile could see that he was speak 
ing, and if it had not been for Lucy’s expres- 
sive face she would have supposed that he 
was a stranger inquiring his way. What, 
then, was her astonishment when the smiling 
Lucy went toward the side gate, greeted the 
still hatless individual with outstretched 
hand, and turning, walked away with him in 
the opposite direction from ‘ grandma’s.” 
Harriet found herself supplied with food for 
reflection which occupied her the rest of the 
morning. 

Shortly before dinner the truant Lucy ap- 
peared, looking flushed and happy, and, un- 
mindful of her mother’s stern countenance, 
proceeded to take off her gloves and loosen 
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her tippet. Harriet, apparently intent upon 
her seam, sewed steadily on, waiting for the 
child to speak. 

‘I didn’t go to grandma’s, after all,” said 
Lucy, stepping to the front window and 
gazing in an absorbed way across the snow. 

Harriet stopped her sewing and looked up, 
expectant. 

‘* Where did you go?” she asked. 

“T went to walk with Frank Enderby. 
We walked ’way out into the country, and it 
was perfectly glorious.” 

The girl had turned her glowing face tow- 
ard her mother. 

‘*Frank Enderby!” Harriet repeated, with 
increased displeasure. ‘‘ Was that Italian- 
looking man waiting for you at the gate 
Frank Enderby?” 


‘“Why, yes! Did you see him? And 
didn’t you tow him?” 
“T never thought of such athing. When 


did he come back?” 

‘The 14th of last month, 
prompt exactitude. 

‘And have you seen much of him?” 

‘I’ve seen him three times, not counting 
to-day.” 

“ Where have you been seeing him?” 

“The first time was at Annie Owen's 
party. And then I saw him at church the 
next Sunday, and yesterday he was calling 
at Annie’s when I was there.” 

** Why didn’t you mention him to me?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Lucy, promptly 
taking refuge in a time-honored subterfuge. 

‘“You must at least know that you were 
behaving very improperly when you took a 
long walk with a young man I’m not ac- 
quainted with.” 

‘*T know, mother, but I really didn’t mean 
to. He asked if he might not walk with me 
to grandma’s by way of the Common, and 
before we knew it, we were going down Elm 
Street. You have no idea,” she continued, 
with renewed animation, ‘‘how lovely the 
bare branches of the trees were against the 
sky. I had never noticed them so much 
myself till Frank pointed them out to me. 
He said it was the best lesson in architecture 
a man could have, just to see how they met 
and divided. Do you know, mother, if I 
were a man I should have been an architect 
myself,” 

‘*But you’re not a man, Lucy, and I don’t 
like the familiar way in which you are speak- 
ing of a perfect stranger.” 

‘But, mother, Frank isn’t a stranger. 
{ve known him all my life. He used to be 
ever so good to me when I was a little girl. 
I was always fond of Frank.” 

“That was when he was a boy, Lucy. 
You don’t know anything about him since 
he has grown up. We don’t any of us know 
how he has spent his time in all these years.” 

‘Oh! but I know. He has been ‘study- 
ing like a tiger’; he told me so himself. And 
now he is prepared to build theatres and ca- 
thedrals and—and houses, and make a great 
name for himself.” 

‘*He has a pretty poor one to start with,” 
cried Harriet, with asperity. ‘‘ Theatres and 
cathedrals,” she reflected, as Lucy left the 
room, scarcely heeding her mother’s last re- 
mark —‘‘ theatres me vathedrals, indeed ! 
Just what I should have expected of him! I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if he had turned 
Romanist. Like as not he was hand in 
glove with ail the play-actors in Europe.” 

This highly colored view of the young 
man’s probable career was due partly to her 
profound disapproval of all his antecedents, 
and partly to his ‘‘ theatrical” appearance. 
None of the Dunbridge young men wore 
velvet jackets and broad-brimmed hats, nor 
did they stand bareheaded while they talked 
to a little chit like Lucy. Much as ever if 
they showed old lady Pratt herself such 
deference. To say nothing of his hair, 
cropped as close as a jailbird’s! A horrible 
suspicion crossed Harriet’s mind. Could he 
have been in jail? 

It was easy to believe anything, however 
bad, of a son of Frank Enderby. Had not 
the father drunk himself into the grave, lin- 
gering by the way, however, to drink up a 
decent fortune? Had not his wife been an 
inefficient, slatternly woman, without back- 
bone enough to keep her children out of 


* said Lucy, with 


rags? What could one expect of the son of 
such people? The other children had all 
died. It was more than likely that the in- 


herited vices of the whole family had cen- 
tred in this boy. And what was he, after 
all, but a charity boy, supported ever since 
his parents’ death by a rich stranger? A self- 
respecting young fellow would have gone 
into a store and worked his way up. But 
that was not a fine enough career for Frank 
Enderby’s son. He must needs be ‘‘edu- 
cated” for an architect, and fritter away 
years of his life in Europe, living the while 
on charity. An architect, indeed! Nothing 
but a new-fangled name for a builder. Had 
not her own father built half the houses in 
Dunbridge? Good enough houses for any- 
body to live in. The stately roof over her 
own head was a lasting monument to Anson 
Pratt's skill and ability. Anson Pratt’s edu- 
cation had consisted in several years of hard 
work and privation as a ’prentice boy. And 
here was this young upstart requiring all Eu- 
rope to his teacher! It was just the sort of 
thing that Harriet had no patience with, and 
she resolved then and there that this would- 
be builder of Catholic cathedrals should have 
no countenance from her family. 

But Harriet Spencer was reckoning with- 
out *‘little Lucy,” as she might have known 
at first sight o ‘Lucy’ s preoccupied face at 
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dinner, and ‘‘little Lucy” up to this time 
was practically an unknown factor even to 
her mother. 

One of old lady Pratt’s many wise sayings 
was, ‘‘ There’s nothin’ more likely to come to 
pass than what you ain’t lookin’ for.” Hold- 
ing which view, she should have been proof 
against surprise. 

Now it surely would have been difficult to 
imagine anything more in accordance with 
this philosophy than Lucy's sudden elevation 
to inconvenient prominence in the family 
councils, And yet so inconsistent is even the 
wisest philosopher that when Harriet, a few 
weeks later, unfolded to her mother this new 
and growing perplexity, old lady Pratt so 
far forgot herself as to lay down her knitting, 

ake off her steel-bowed spectacles, and ex- 
claim: ‘‘Well, Inever! That beats me, I de- 
clare for ’t!” 

They were in old lady Pratt's sunny sitting- 
room, with the pretty green three-ply carpet 
on the floor, and the canary-bird singing lust- 
ily above the plants in the window. Deaf 
Aunt Betsy was sitting by, nodding her head 
over her worsted- work, but she was no inter- 
ruption to confidences. If she marked the 
agitation which caused her mother to take 
off her spectacles, she gave no sign. Betsy 
rarely knew the preliminary intricacies of 
the family affairs. She was thought to 
have had her share of the excitement if she 
received sufficient warning to enable her to 
get a sofa cushion worked in time for the 
wedding. So, when she observed her mo- 
ther’s withered fingers tightly holding the 
bows of the shining spectacles—careful even 
in her excitement that the glasses should not 
get blurred—Betsy merely took a critical sur- 
vey of her worsteds, and choosing a rich 
green, proceeded to fill in one of her ‘‘ heart 
patterns ” with it, rejoicing in the fine con- 
trast it offered to its brilliant crimson neigh- 
bor. 

‘*And you feel sure, Harriet, that it isn’t 
jest a passing fancy?” 

‘I’m afraid it’s more’n that,mother. Lucy 
hasn’t been the same girl since I took her to 
task about it. She used to be the evenest of 
all my children, and now she’s either moping 
about from morning til] night, or else she’s as 
high-flying as a long- tail kite. I thought first 
myself that she’d see the sense of what I said 
to her, and I didn’t believe she’d mind break- 
in’ with him after such a short acquaintance. 
That’s why I made up my mind not to say 
anything to you about it. I knew just how 
you'd feel about Frank Enderby’s son, and 
how you'd hate—” 

‘Pudge, Harriet! ’Tain’t Frank Enderby 
I object to. Frank would ha’ come out 
straight enough if he'd had any kind of a 
wife. It’s Frank’s wife I never could abide 
—a weak, shiftless, wishy-washy woman! It 
always did rile me jest to look at Sally En- 
derby; and I must say ‘twould put me out 
more’n ‘most anything I can think of to have 
any of my own kith and kin on more’n speak- 
in’ terms with a child of hers.” 

‘** But, mother, Frank Enderby was a drunk- 
ard,” Harriet remonstrated. 

“‘T don’t care f he was. Any man witha 
spark of sperrit would have gone to the dogs 
with such a wife as that.” 

Harriet gave a little gasp of consterna 
tion. ‘' Well,” she said, when she had recov- 
ered herself sufficiently to speak, ‘‘I never 
thought I should live to hear you stand up 
for a drunkard!” 

The old lady gave her a shrewd look, and 
a gleam of humor came into the bright old 
eyes. Harriet did take things so seriously! 

‘* You'll have to hes ar a good many surpris- 
ing things before you're as old as I be,” she 
answered, tranquilly resuming her spectacles 
and her knitting-work. 

The canary, as though startled by his old 
friend's heresy, had fallen into a sudden si- 
lence. For a little while the click of the 
knitting-needles and Betsy’s soft woolly ma- 
nipulations were the only sounds audible. 

Then old lady Pratt said: ‘‘ How would 
it do to send Lucy away on a visit? Maybe 
Jane could have her at her house for a spell.” 

Jane was a daughter of the house of Pratt 
who had married somewhat ‘‘ beneath her.” 
She lived in a smoky manufacturing town 
about ten miles distant from the genteel sub- 
urb where the Pratts ‘‘ resided.” Her hus- 
band was an optician in a small way, who 
had not made a success of life, and one would 
have supposed that there was not much in 
the nature of festivity to be enjoyed in Jane’s 
stuffy little house. But there was a theory 
in the Pratt family that a visit must neces- 
sarily be considered as an indulgence, and 
Harriet answered, with decision: 

‘* No, mother, I’ve no idea of humorin’ her; 
she don’t deserve it. And besides,” she add- 
ed, ‘it isn't likely "twould do any good. You 
know it was just what you tried with Jane 
herself, and after all she married Henry Ben- 
nett before the year was out.” 

‘* We'll let by-gones be by-gones,” said old 
lady Pratt, rather sharply. She had been 
“ disapp'inted ” in Jane’s marriage, but she 
didn’t propose to cry over spilt milk. 

Little Lucy meanwhile was having a hard 
time. Her mother’s disapproval was no light 
affliction, living, as she did, alone with her 
in that big house, with nobody else to speak 
to. Harriet had never been a demonstrative 
mother. She had a certain manner under 


” 


which she concealed her affection for her 
children as carefully as she concealed her 
abundant gray hair beneath a false front. 
Overt tenderness was not the fashion of the 
day, nor would it have accorded well = 

ut 


Harriet’s self-contained temperament. 
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though Lucy missed no accustomed warmth, 
she felt an unaccustomed chill, and it was 
hard to bear; he more so, as she had gain- 
ed little in the way of compensation. She 
“liked” Frank Enderby, and she modestly 
“hoped” that he liked her, Even in her in- 
most thoughts Lucy never used a warmer 
word. Yes, she liked him, and he was very 
“nice” to her; and how could she break with 
him, as her mother wished her to do? She 
never thought of disobeying her mother; that 
was quite out of the question. But, oh! 
was very hard, 

**T might as well be a nun, and never go 
anywhere,” she had said, in a melancholy lit- 
tle voice, when her mother had carefully laid 
down the law as to her conduct. 

A new look of displeasure had appeared 
in Harriet’s severe face, but she said nothing. 
She only made a mental note of the little 
speech as being ‘‘another foreign notion.” 

To-day, while her mother was ‘‘gone to 
grandma's,” Lucy stood at a front window, 
gazing idly across the snow-covered lawn to 
the street, as young girls will gaze when the 
house seems empty and the outside world 
is full of possibilities. She told herself she 
was hoping that Annie Owen might come to 
see her. 

Suddenly she beheld her pet kitten, a frisky 
little bunch of gray fur, scurrying across the 
snow toward the street, toward all the dan- 
gers that menace little kittens in this wicked 
world. Quick as thought Lucy had snatched 
her Red Riding-hood cape that was hanging 
on the hat tree, and was running swiftly 
toward the ‘“‘evergreen corner” in pursuit. 
She found kitty examining with much in- 
terest the shady recesses beneath a dark hem- 
lock, whose branches swept the ground. Puss 
paid no heed to her mistress’s voice. She was 
stepping daintily about in the snow, lifting 
her soft little paws very high, and evincing 
great surprise when her waving tail brought 
2 sudden shower of white powder down upon 
her from the low-hanging needles. 

‘*Here, kitty, kitty! Come, puss, come!” 
Lucy called, in persuasive tones. But pussy 
did not move an eyelid in response. 

Now Lucy, whose very decided will was 
trained to submission in several legitimate 
directions, had no mind to be thwarted by 
her own kitten. She drew her little red cape 
tightly about her, and diving in among the 
wet prickly branches, seized Miss Pussy Cat 
by the back of her neck and pulled her out. 
‘* Bad pussy!” she said, in a caressing tone, 
holding the warm little creature up against 
her cheek. The red cape and the dark hair 
were well powdered with snow, but Lucy did 
not move away directly. It felt warm and 
sheltered in there among the tall dark hem- 
locks, with the blue sky for a roof. She 
stood lost in a sudden girlish reverie, softly 
stroking the kitten, which purred contented- 
ly against her chin. 

‘*T wish you liked me half as well as you 
do that kitten, Lucy,” said a voice she 
knew. 

The sidewalk was close at hand, with only 
a low stone wall between. He stood hold- 
ing the branches of the evergreens apart, 
and looking in upon her with a deprecating, 
beseeching face. It seemed like a part of 
her reverie, his coming had been so silent 
She did not more than half believe that it 
was really he. She looked at him incredu- 
lously for an instant, and then, still gazing 
into his ardent eyes, she said, 

‘Oh, Frank, I do, I do!” 

Before he could speak or look an answer 
she had turned and fled across the snow. 

But she could not flee so lightly the echo 
of her own daring words, and all that day 
and evening the impulse of flight was still 
strong upon her. 

At last, when bedtime came, Lucy said to 
her mother, ‘‘ IT wish you would let me go to 
Aunt Jane's for a visit.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the carpet. Her 
mothe r thought they looked swollen and red. 

‘Why do you want to go to Aunt Jane's?” 

a should like to get away from home.” 

Vhy?” 

She lifted her eyes to her mother’s. Mo- 
ther and daughter were very much alike at 
that moment. 

‘Why?” Harriet repeated. 

‘Tt isn’t easy to do as you wish me to at 
home, and—” 

“And what?” 

‘‘T should like to think it over quietly.” 

There was no defiance in the tone. It 
seemed to Harriet as though she were listen- 
ing to her own voice. A peculiar sense of 
identity with the girl came over her, and she 
did not resent the speech. If Lucy really 
did resemble her in character there was no- 
thing to fear. Harriet, with all her deter- 
mination, would never have rebelled against 
lawful authority. 

‘Go to bed now, child,”’ she said, not un- 
kindly. ‘‘I will think about it.” 

When she left Lucy at her aunt Jane’s the 
next day, with no more enlivening compan- 
ionship than that of her dull old bachelor 
cousin Anson Bennett, Harriet felt some mis- 
givings. 

‘T don't know’s it’s just the place for her, 
she said to herself. ‘‘If she wants to fret 
und pine there’s nothing at Jane’s to hinder.” 

For the moment she felt out of humor with 
herself, and mistrustful of her own wisdom. 
But this dissatisfaction soon gave place to 
the much Jess irksome feeling of annoyance 
with others. For during Lucy’s three weeks’ 
absence her mother heard so much of young 
Frank Enderby, that she got into a state of 
chronic displeasure against the world in gen- 
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eral. He seemed to have bewitched the neigh- 
borhood. 

‘Just like his father,” she would say to 
herself, rocking so fiercely that she could 
not sew. ‘Frank Enderby always had a 
taking way with him. These good-for-no- 
thing fellows are very apt to.” 

She felt more determined than ever in her 
opposition to him. But still his praises re- 
sounded. He was going to be a great archi- 
tect. He had set up an office of his own in 
the city. He was already paying off the 
debt to his rich benefactor. It was rumored 
that he was to have the building of the new 
Episcopal church in Dunbridge, and that 
there were to be stained-glass windows in it, 
and two pulpits. As time went on Harriet 
began to feel that the whole community was 
in league against her, and she summoned all 
her will and diplomacy to avert the crisis 
which she feared. 

One day old lady Pratt was passing the 
afternoon with her daughter. The two wo- 
men had established themselves comfortably 
over the iron register, whence issued a mild, 
well-regulated heat, very pleasing to a well- 
regulated mind. They talked amicably of 
this and that, while their knitting-needles 
clicked accompaniment, and Harriet had be- 
gun to feel more at one with herself and with 
the world at large than had been the case 
for some time past. Suddenly, as out of a 
clear sky, the old lady remarked, 

‘°Tain’t often that you see a handsomer 
house than this, Harriet.” 

Now the superiority of the Spencer house 
over others of the neighborhood was an es- 
tablished fact, and one that hardly called for 
comment at this late day. Harriet could 
not but wonder at the turn her mother’s 
thoughts had taken. She soon caught their 
drift, however. 

‘‘T must say,” the latter continued, ‘‘ that 
I was quite pleased to hear that young En- 
derby has been heard to say that ‘old Anson 
Pratt’s houses’ were a long sight ahead of 
the new ‘French-roof monstrosities.’ He 
called ’em monstrosities, Harriet,” she repeat- 
ed, with a quaint chuckle. 

Harriet’s face suddenly hardened. ‘‘I al- 
ways thought the French-roof houses very 
pretty myself,” said she. 

Her mother glanced at her quickly. ‘‘I 
hope you ain't so sot agin that boy as you 
was, Harriet. Far’s I can make out, ‘he seems 
to be a likely enough young fellow.’ 

‘ Likely e ‘nough t to go to the bad,” Harriet 
retorted, sharply. 

‘He ‘ain't showed no signs of it yet,” the 
old lady rejoined, with answering spirit. ‘‘ He 
‘pears to be doin’ uncommon well. Dr. Bax- 
ter says he’s makin’ his mark a’ready.” 

‘*He hasn’t stopped being the son of his 
father and mother, far ’s | know.” 

‘That's true enough, and I never could 
abide Sally Enderby. But, then, folks don’t 
always take after their fathers and mothers.” 

‘I don’t know who else they take after,’ 
cried Harriet, with as near an approach to 
irritability as she ever permitted herself. 

‘Anyway, my mind’s made up about Lucy. 
She sha’n’t have anything to do with Frank 
Enderby, not if I have to lock her up.” 

Old lady Pratt eyed her daughter an in- 
stant. It was one of the rare occasions on 
which she was displeased with her. 

‘Speakin’ of takin’ after your parents,” 
she said, dryly, ‘‘ you ain't one mite like your 
father.” 

The reproof was administered, and the cul- 
prit knew it. 

Opposition is a great stiffener. From that 
time forward Harriet Spencer’s determina 
tion had turned to obstinacy. 

When Lucy came home a few days later, 
her mother, after a searching glance at her 
pale face, gave her a rather frosty greeting. 
The girl wore a deep red rose in her dress. 

‘“Where did you get that rose?” Harriet 
asked presently, for hot-house flowers did not 
bloom at Jane’s. 

‘Frank left it for me yesterday.” 

‘Did he come ’way over to Westville on 
purpose to see you?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘“‘ How did he find out you were at Jane's?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“Didn't you ask him?” 

**T didn’t see him.” 

‘Why not?” 

“T thought it would be mean.” 

The inquisitor’s face relaxed. 

“Did — see him?” 

ele fs - 

“Ww hat ‘did she say to him?” 

“T don’t know. She said she made it all 
right.” 

‘ Jane had better mind her own business,” 
Harriet muttered. She was suspicious of 
her sister’s methods. Jane’s had never been 
a well-regulated mind. But the rose was 
suffered to remain where it was. Lucy had 
certainly behaved very well, exactly as Har- 
riet herself would have done in her piace. 

When she said good-night, Lucy still look- 
ed pale and tired; but there was a ‘‘ grown- 
up,” experienced look in her face which did 
not escape her mother. 

Harriet was again struck with that curious 
sense of identity with her which had come 
over her once before. ‘‘I guess it’s that red 
rose,” she said to herself, with a dreary feel- 
ing at her heart. 

Harriei’s devotions that evening were seri- 
ous and absorbing. Long after the house 
was quiet she still knelt beside her bed, her 
head resting in her hands. Yet meek as was 
the attitude, her face when she lifted it was 
harder than before; the set look seemed fixed 





there. She put out her light and got into 
bed, but she could not compose herself to 
sleep. Hour after hour she lay with her 
eyes wide open, staring into the darkness. 
She had ceased to think; she had ceased to 
resolve. She was trying, with a dull, per- 
sistent effort, not to see that red rose und the 
pale face above it, so like her own. The tall 
clock in the dining-room struck eleven and 
twelve. Then the minutes dragged so slow- 
ly that she hoped she had been asleep. But, 
no; the next stroke that echoed through the 
empty halls was one. At two o'clock some- 
thing seemed to give way within her. She 
got up and struck a light, and having put on 
her heavy flannel double gown and slippers, 
she stood for a moment irresolute. She 
glanced furtively at the old mahogany bu- 
reau between the front windows, and then, 
candle in hand, she passed out into the warm 
hall and down the stairs. As the old timbers 
creaked beneath her feet, she paused, and 
cast a guilty look over her shoulder. ‘If 
this isn't perfectly ridiculous!” she said to 
herself, with strong disapproval. But she 
pursued her way still more cautiously. Ar- 
rived below, she went about from room to 
room feeling the window-fastenings. Yet 
she had secured them all herself, and Har- 
riet Spencer was the last woman to doubt 
her own thoroughness. The long parlor was 
dim and shadowy in the flickering candle- 
light; and her own figure, seen in the pier- 
glass as she came down the room, had a ghost- 
ly look. She turned her eyes away from the 
glass, and was glad to go out into the hall. 
In the kitchen she examined the bread, which 
had been set to rise. Jt was doing its duty 
bravely. The gray kitten, curled up in its 
little basket beside the stove, opened one eye 
upon the intruder, but it told no tales of hem- 
lock boughs and Red Riding-hood capes, nor 
of a swift passage across the snow held close 
against a wildly beating heart. 

A few moments later Harriet was stand- 
ing at Lucy’s bedside. The girl was fast 
asleep, but the candle-light upon her face 
showed it flushed and tear-stained. In the 
mug upon the washstand the red rose droop- 
ed its head. Harriet bent down and breathed 
the delicate perfume, shading the candle lest 
the light should wake the sleeper. 

*‘T wish I could sleep like that,” she 
thought, sighing deeply. ‘‘’Tisn’t much of 
a trouble that don’t keep you awake nights.” 
Yet the touch was very gentle with which 
she drew the warm coverlid closer about her 
child. 

Harriet was not herself to-night. For 
once in her life she had slipped from her 
own guidance. Something from without 
seemed to direct her movements, or was 
it something deep, deep within? As she 
closed her chamber door and put the candle 
upon the bureau, she made one last half- 
hearted effort to break the spell which was 
upon her, but the effort was vain. <A look 
of unwonted emotion transformed her hand- 
some features, and in sudden defiance of 
her own will she pulled open a certain bu- 
reau drawer, and reaching far back under 
the cool linen, drew forth an old shell box. 
Her hands trembled a little as she lifted the 
lid. The subtle odor which clings about 
old letters floated up. She took them out 
and opened them, one after the other, strain- 
ing her eyes to read them in the uncertain 

candle-light. Curiously enough, she did not 
think of putting on her glasses. The young 
eyes for which those lines were written had 
required no such aids. Each letter began, 

‘My beloved Harriet,” and each one was 
signed, ‘‘ Your faithful James.” Nor did 
they differ very greatly in their contents, 
these three or four yellow letters with the 
ink fading out. She read them slowly and 
with difficulty, a deep crimson coming into 
her cheeks, a strange softness into her eyes. 

Last of all, she took up a piece of silk tis- 
sue-paper lying folded together in the bot- 
tom of the box. How long it was since she 
had looked at it! The creases were worn 
quite through. Lying within—yes, there it 
was—a faded rose, no longer red. The dull 
brownish petals would have crumbled had 
her touch been less tender. For a long, 
long time she looked at it before laying it 
carefully back into the box; then, with a 
sudden passionate movement, she bowed her 
gray head upon the open letters, and wept— 
wept, not like an old woman, but like a 
young gir! in an abandonment of grief. 

The candle burnt lower and lower, while 
Harriet Spencer sat and wept; the old clock 
struck three, and the faint yet pervasive odor 
of the yellowing paper crept slowly through 
the quiet chamber. It was gray dawn be- 
fore the weary watcher sank into a troubled 
sleep. 

But that short sleep bridged the way back 
to real life. There was no trace of weari 
ness in the brisk step with which Harriet 
went about the house the next morning. Her 
voice, too, was quite steady and matter-of- 
fact, as she said to Lucy: ‘‘ How would you 
like to have me send and ask Frank Ende orby 
to come in to supper to- night, seeing he was 
so polite as to go "way over to Jane’s to wait 
on you. We are going to have waffles,” she 
tried to add; but there were close clinging 
arms about her neck, and a soft cheek was 
pressed against her own for answer. Such 
behavior did not seem to Harriet quite deco- 
rous. She actually blushed as she put the 
girl gently from her, saying: ‘ The are, there, 
Lucy! Don’t take on about it.’ 

Little Lucy did not mark the strangely tired 
look in her mother’s eyes, A happy wonder 
filled her heart, and shut out all besides. 
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At the wedding, a year or two after that, 
some one remarked, ‘* How well preserved 
Harriet Spencer is!” 

* Yes,” said the widow Perkins, with 
self-conscious sigh; 
your feelings under.’ 


“that comes of keeping 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. G.—A black silk dress covered with two or 
three thicknesses of black tulle, and caught up with 
crescent moons of silver or gilt, will represent the 
Queen of Night Add a crescent in the hair, and 
wear a long black tulle veil on which are gilt stars. 

Seatrie.—A coat-bodice of tan- colored home spun 
will be suitable to wear with a black wool skirt. The 
China silk waists will be worn again. A dress tor 
church and calling in the spring should be of réséda 
or gray camel’s-hair, made with a coat and plain 
skirt, the coat opening over a plastron of green or 
gray silk. 

25 Years Scnsorwen.—For your fair girl of fifteen 
get white or pink China silk, and make with a bigh 
full waist, with corselet, long full sleeves, and straight 
full untrimined skirt. Put rows of repped ribbon all 
around the corselet. For the dark girl use yellow 
Chiva silk, and make with high shirred waist trimmed 
with black velvet bretelles, or merely shoulder-k nots. 
The hair is right as you suggest 

Hoostgn.—Sponge the black silk skirt with tepid 
water in which a bit of borax has been dissolved, and 





press out the pleats. Of this make a narrower straight 
skirt and new moderately full sleeves. Cut off the long 
back of the coat to about twelve inches below the 
waist, and piece out the fronts and sides to tire same 
length. ‘The lace wr: ip and bonnet will answer with 
this dress, and also with the gray one Make the latter 


by one of the pretty designs lately given in the Bazar. 
Pleated silk waists will be worn again, 

Constant Reaper.—Sponge your black lace dress 
with diluted alcohol. 

New Sunssoriske.—Send to the New York Society of 
Decorative Art for silks for embroidering flannels. To 
keep flannels soft wash them in hot suds, rinse in wa- 
ter of the same temperature, wring well and then 
stretch, and dry them in the sun. In regard to the 
drawn-work, send a stamped and addressed envelope, 
and we will seud the information you wish. 

C. B.—Manners and Social Usages will be mailed by 
Harper & Brothers on receipt of the price, $1 25 
7 ior is Mrs. John Sherwood 


i» ae Wee You should consult a physician, who 
‘deo note your physical condition and constitutional 
peculiarities, and prescribe a regimen in accordance 
with them. For the treatment of the hair see an ar- 


ticle in Bazar No, 21, Vol. XXII 

A. S. M.—For baby boy’s clothes read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 8 

Luivu.—The French coats and casaques are cut long 
over the hips, of even length all around, 
in front on a deep pointed vest that has pocket flaps 
and a full jubot or cravat. They may also be nace 
with a full gathered chiffon vest according to modern 
tuste. Have such a coat for your 






d fall open 


Hack silk dress with 
a clinging skirt trimmed across the front and sides 
with a flounce of the silk or of lace 

* Kirry Crypk.”—Feather trimming will be used 
i Yours should be ased on a lighter green dress 
jack nets are large-meshed, with slender velvet 
ovals or large dots; there are also very fine-meshed 
nets with designs of bow-knots or butterflies 
in, With flounces and trimming lace of the same 
sign. 

J. G.—For an infant’s veil get white split zephyr, 
and crochet it in any open stitch. Send whatever 

gyman who christened 





de- 


amount you choose to the cler 
your child at your home. There is no objection to 
your doing thix, but there is no regular fee. 

R. 8S. V.—A white China silk dress for a girl of six- 
teen should have a straight fall skirt, and a high bed- 
ice with long sleeves. Make a kind of corselet of 
three white ribbons around the waist, covering it from 
just below the arms down, and above this show a 
shirred top of the silk like a guimpe. Set a rosette on 
each shoulder with ribbons pointed in back and front 
to a rosette set on the corselet. 
not suitable for so young a girl. 

G. M.—Frock-coats are preferable for the groom and 
ushers, also pearl-colored gloves. Sridemaids wear 
short veils falling to the waist made of tulle or chitfon 
muslin. 

Miss L, E.—We have not the monogram. You « 
make a pattern of a round yoke, or one of any oth 
shape, by outl ining its lower edge on your ordinas 
waist pattern, and then with a copying wheel traus- 
ferring this outline, together with the neck and shoul- 
der seam of the pattern, to a separate piece of paper 

Montrose.—Use a scarf of yellow India silk with 
brown or cream figures. Boys of fourteen wear four- 
in-hand scarfs like those worn by men. The mohair 
dress and black hat will be suitable 

M. P. H.—Either black or tan gloves will be appro- 
priate. 

Katuteen.—Name your home for the trees most 
abundant near it—the Willows, or the Poplars; or else 
for some other feature of the landscape—as Sea View, 
Bay View, Belmout, or Brookside. 

Neuv.—For your China silk wedding dress make a 
round waist with pointed neck and long lace sleeves, 
and add a coat effect by gathering a lace flounce to the 
waist. Make a scant skirt with a festooned lace 
flounce in front and sides. Get an India silk and a 
grenadine dress, with lawns and ginghains, for your 
summer trousseau. Have a gray Cheviot tailor-made 
travelling dress, with a coat-bodice, and a cape. Wear 
black shoes with this dress. Trim the écru pongee 
with grayish green velvet. For the wedding supper 
mene consult Mrs. Herrick’s articles in recent num- 
bers of the Bazar. Small brooches representing the 
flower that predominates at the wedding—jusmine, 
rose, or daisy—will be pretty gifts for the bridemaids. 
Select the flower then in season for decorating the 
house. See the article on mourning usages in Bazar 
No. 23, Vol. XXIIL 

A Corrrsronpent.—Get black grenadine, or else 
velvet-spotted net to drape on your faille, and trim 
with gold galloon. The design of the India silk is still 
good; do not dye it, but add a flounce of lace at the 
toot, and below a round waist to modernize it. Use 
tan-colored or grayish green velvet for plastron, collar, 
cuffs, and belt of your black Henrietta cloth. The 
buttons are not objectionable 

. KE ~The fin du sicle skirt requires a single 
piece of cloth three yards aud a half to four yards long, 
and forty-five inches wide. To get the width of the 
skirt take the measure around the hips, and to this add 
twice the length required for the back of the skirt. 
The back falls in full natural folds. 

Country Sunssoriner.—Use saucers and teaspoons 
with i cups. 

G. 8. J.—Paint the kid slippers with liquid gold 
paint, following the directions given with it. 

Brownie.—Make a white flannel dress by design on 
page 104 of Bazar No. 6. % 

R. V. } Your net is suitable for a summer dress. 
Make it with a full straight skirt over a silk founda- 
tion. Have a round waist with a gathered flounce 
added to give a coat effect 

Jvssce.—The krimmer cape will be a good selection, 

B. F. S.—For a street dress get tan-colored Cheviot ; 
muke it a deep coat slashed in the back and a jacket 
front opening on a full vest of surnh, either brown or 
light green. Gather the vest at the top, and confine it 
below by a pointed belt with lapped ends Have an 
English skirt slightly draped at the top in front, and in 
straight pleats in the back. Make the China silk skirt 
similarly. Have this bodice round, with drawing- 
strings at the waist, and a lace frill falling below. Add 
a belt of velvet ribbon tied in front. A scarf of lace 
or chiffon is around the neck and down the bodice. A 
large round cape of tan cloth will answer with a 
gowns. Black silk with colored blossoms should | 
becoming to you. For the tea gown get gray-bine, or 
gray challi, or violet cashmere. Make it with a Wat- 
te = pleat at the back, and straight full front of China 
sil 





A pink net dress is 
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Fig. 3.—Back oF EMBROIDERED 
CAMEL’S-HAIR Gown, Fi. 2. 


CIVILITY BY POST. 

k r+ last word about civility 

is that it costs nothing. The 
suggestion that one species of 
civility is at the price of two 
cents ought not to prove dis 
couraging, for where else can be 
obtained for that sum a mes- 
senger so prompt, trustworthy, 
and persistent as the man in 
gray? 

One of the fine results of civ- 
ilization is that while it sur- 
rounds us with additional tram- 
mels, the machinery for their 
easy adjustment keeps pace. 
The federal Post - office is the 
great social clearing-house of the 
country. For the next block or 
leagues of distance its machinery 
is alike perfect. 

If with these advantages women 
could only be made to realize the 
pious grace, the high breeding, 
and the kindly instincts involved 
in keeping their social accounts 
straight, the world would be a 
much easier and happier place 
todwellin. The swift response, 
the graceful recognition, the con- 
siderate word, the gay and wel- 
come greeting which open the 
morning and punctuate the day 
are to be reckoned among the 
sweeteners of existence. 

One might unwillingly spare 
these, but it is wearisome to re- 
call the uncertainty, inconven- 
ience, and annoyance which in- 
difference and neglect to make 
use of so simple a means of civ- 
ility and social interchange as 
the post cause to others. The 
Germans have a comfortable 
proverb that says, ‘‘Come I 
not to-day, I shall come to-mor- 
row.” The implication that 
one time is as good as another 
has no meaning in this country, 
where each day has its allotted 
duties and pleasures on which 
no other day dare eneroach, and 
time is cut up into little min- 
utes, each big with importance. 

Some day we may tame our 
speed, but at present we are in 
full cry, and it becomes impor- 
tant to keep free from entangle 
ment, lest events come tumbling 
one upon the heels of another to 
the confusion and destruction 
of all. 

The woman of society escapes 
this only by keeping her social 
accounts strictly brought up to 
date. Her writing- books and 
that part of her correspondence 
which pertains to the business 
of society —appointments, en- 
gagements, letters of congratula- 
tion, condolence, inquiry, and 
reply—would not discredit the 
routine of a banking house, and 
involve almost as much pen- 
manship 

But the women who make a 
business of society are few, while 
all women are involved more or 
less in social machinery. Among 
these there are many women to 
whom the effort of writing a 
casual note is insurmountable. 
A momentous event alone can 
prompt them to take pen in hand. 
A marriage, birth, or death, is 
worth communicating. 

An engagement to meet a 
friend at three o'clock in the 
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Fig. 1—Woo. anp Sitk Gown.—FRonT. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-13. 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED CAMEL’s-HAIR GowN.—FRONT. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 47-66. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Woon AND 
SILK Gown, Fia. 1. 


afternoon,and an unexpected ar- 
rival of a bushel of currants for 
jelly-making at nine in the morn 
ing, are events of which one is 
likely to dispose of the other. 
Yet the conflict is not one to 
which she feels bound to give 
attention. The jelly - making 
goes on, and the friend sits in 
her bonnet and loses her after- 
noon. The morality of such 
an act of petty thievery if ap- 
plied to any other form of mis- 
appropriation would be indicta- 
ble under the code. Yet the 
eficrimsoned head of Washing- 
ton on the corner of an envelope 
and a line within would have 
transformed the crime into jus- 
tice and equity. 

Another woman is perfectly 
willing to write a note demanded 
by civility and consideration for 
the feelings and time of others if 
she has the requisite paper and 
envelopes of the proper size. 
Perhaps she requires a mono- 
gram, parchment, or glacé paper 
of a certain tint, or her seal is 
mislaid, her sealing-wax exhaust 
ed. Yeta postal-card bought at 
a corner drug-store, and written 
with a lead-pencil in a gloved 
hand, is a more scrupulously 
polite action if the occasion in 
volves failure to keep an en- 
gagement and possible incon- 
venience to another. 

Of course every woman ought 
to keep herself supplied with 
the proper materials for corre- 
spondence as liberally as with 
matches or soap. Equally im- 
portant is it that these be kept 
at hand. If to write a note a 
woman must get her paper out 
of a box in an up-stairs bureau 
drawer, hunt-for her bottle of 
ink in the rear of a cupboard 
out of reach of the children, and 
has but one pen, rusty with dis- 
use, she is apt to think about it 
some time before she can con- 
trive enough leisure to get her 
implements together, and by 
that time to write a note does 
not seem so necessary after all. 

Thus begin those small acts 
of incivility that grow to be 
great acts of immorality and bad 
manners. Such a woman will 
return from a visit to a friend 
without assuring her of her safe 
return, and acknowledging the 
courtesy and pleasure she has re- 
ceived. She will omit to thank 
for books loaned and patterns 
borrowed. She will break en- 
gagements without warning and 
without regret. The joys and 
sorrows of her friends will pass 
by without her giving any sign. 
She will neglect to answer per- 
tinent und important inquiries. 
At length the time will come 
when she will keep the stamps 
sent for her reply remorselessly 
and without conscience. 

English women make far 
greater use of the post than we 
do in this country. Anything 
is an excuse for the timely 
missive, in which everything is 
dainty but yee epg pm a’ 
will come to-day,” ‘‘ Unavoid- 
ably detained,” ‘* I have learned 
a new stitch,” ‘‘I will meet you 
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Fig. 3.—Back or Giru’s Frock, 
Fig. 1 


Fig. 4.—Back or BLousE oF 
Boy’s Suit, Fie. 2 


at the Grosvenor,” ‘‘IT missed you 





order that especially becomes the 
at Lady B.’s ball,” or, ‘tat the Tea bureau of correspondence It must 
and Toast Guild,” as the case may wear an air of business. To this a 
be. ‘‘Let me give you the first properly besprinkled blotter of suit 
news of Dick Protyn’s,” etc., ete. able tint contributes much 
Such are the white wings that are The drawing-room desk, however 
constantly fluttering over smoky is not for the heavy work of corre 
London. spondence, but for the prompt re 
> One reason why English women sponse. In the morning-room, sit 
3 are so fluent with their pens is that ting-room, or library the substantial 
the implements for writing are al- work is done Women whose chat 
ways in readiness and at hand. It ities as well as social engagements 
is no more to write a note, express require much work with the pen af 
a gracious wish, acknowledge a ci- fect a certain rough and ready pre 
vility, if one has but to turn to the paration —a large square wooden 
nearest table, than to express the tray, a capacious ink-well, plenty of 
same by word and speech. Amer- large cork pen-holders, a substantial 
ican women, on whom the increasing penknife, a japanned paper-cutter 
complexity of society makes the plenty of blotter sheets, and oceans 
same demands, and who appreciate of paper and envelopes of variou 
sizes yea, and packages even of the 


despised postal-cards. 









Fig. 1.—FRock For Girt From 10 To 12 Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy From 11 To 138 


0 


: YEARS OLD.—FRont.—[See Fig. 3. ] YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 4.] 
\ For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
\ No. LIL, Figs. 22-30. No. V., Figs. 35-41. 
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Fig. 2.—Back oF MorNinG Gown, Fic. 1. 


the grace, courtesy, and kind feeling which 
prompt communication that demands no- 
thing more personal than pen, paper, and a 
stamp, equip their writing-tables with equal 
care. These are not confined to one room. 
In every frequented place are the materials 
for correspondence on the instant. 

As a reward for this praiseworthy deter 
mination, art and industry have combined 
to provide the most attractive incentives to 
letter-writing. It is worth while having cor- 
respondents in order to surround one’s self 
with such handsome properties. There are 
Louis XV. escritoires for boudoirs, riants in 
rose draperies; there are Marie Antoinette 
desks of satin-wood, with Watteau groups 
in porcelains, panels, and ormolu mounts; 
there are First Empire brass-mounted, slen 
der-legged Chippendale and old colonial 
desks, with drawers and falling lids; Dutch 
marquetry of tulip-wood, and heavy old 
Italian carved wood, with writing slab, like 
a reading-desk, and deep drawers. Besides 
all these, are mahogany and stained oak 
gleaming with brass, very modern and very 
knowing, and with a willingness to adapt 
and make themselves at home in whatever 
decorative company they are invited to 
enter. 

_ . To join these are the most luxurious and 
dainty appointments in silver, gold, ebony, 
ivory, onyx, brass; each in itself is a work 
of art. Letter clips, trays, inkstands, paper- 
knives, candlesticks, tapers, ink-erasers, sil- 
ver-mounted portfolios. When these are ad- 
justed and ready for use, the writing-desk 
becomes a salient feature in the room. But 

4 VisITING CosTUME. by no means should it have the air of being Fig. 1.—Mornine Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For description see Supplement. only ornamental. There is an admired dis- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 14-21. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ill pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhee, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


LOVERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
Will be pleased to Jearn that a collection of twenty 
of the finest scenic views in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota may be obtained, free of postage, by the send 
ing of an address and fifty cents (in postage, or other- 
wire) to Geo. H. Hearrorp, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Illinois 

P. S.—As the ree is limited, early application 
should be made.—[Adr 





Borvertr’s Fravonine Exrractrs are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.] 





ADVE RTISEMEN Ts. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1 AL, PARIS, 1878. 


Pp W. Barer & Co.'s 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS | 


in Every | Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Eubrovdery, | 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable 1 Dealers ——e 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





@hoeolate School 


NON4 WEST 25" STREET. 
Free 


Lessons 


Given 
Monday, 
Wednesday, 
and Friday 
AFTERNOONS, 


BETWEEN 3 AND 5 O'CLOCK, 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. — 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE | WITH BOILING MILK. 








Hoarseness and Coughs,— 
Brown’s Broncutas. Troones sur- 
pass all other preparations in al- 
laying Hoarseness and irritation of 
the Throat. 
they are pre-eminently the best. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Ru BifoAm 


APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICER 

DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 

ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 

CLEAN TEETH 










Price 25 cents 





‘eeseceendeneseasasssseesass 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 


High- 


Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


The 
66 Gf) TAqON 


99 








HERMOSA TOOTH-POWDER unites all the requi- 
sites of a pure and excellent dentifrice. 
The best powder in the most convenient and at- 


tractive form. Fragrant, effective, and agreeable. A 
slight pressure on the bottom of the box throws out 
enough powder on the brush for use. Price, 25 cents. | 
The box is patented | 
Ask your dealer for HERMOSA TOOTH POWDER, | 


Fast B ] ac ks accept no other, or write us and we will mail you sam. 


| pleon receipt of price. It will pay you for the trouble. 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR THE | TURNER MFC. — 
In Sheer India Linons, 


TRADE MARK 


73 Greenwich St. ” N. Y. 


Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 





Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 








WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send tw o-cent 

stamp for pamphiet “ Teething Made Easy.’ 
THE REYNOLDS MPG. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Sofd only under above CGrade- Max f 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all De obese or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. - LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, ~ ¥. 


E. COUDRAY'S 


‘gOUQUE? | 
CHois! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. —LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 








" SOLD KY ALL PRIACIT- sac iL PB er Cram 
. Si DPRUGGISTS AN He MISTS OF &. 
Teething Made Easy, SO 
° ‘asinine -_ - 3 


ETTEL’S VIENNA WALNUT CAKE. 


Delicious for Luncheons, 
Entertainments, 
Dessert, Etc. 

Well known throughout 
Europe. 

Must be seen and eaten to 
be appreciated by the most 

fastidious. 

Will keep perfectly 
fresh forovera month. 
Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 
JOHN W. ETTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N. Y. 


Skeleton Bang, 

















Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148,N.¥. 


BLINDNESS CURED. eX? SAE: 


Pain, or Risk. 





& Switches, 25% o7., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 
ing Irons, 15e 
. THOME, Importer, 


180 W wna Ave., Chicago. 


| who will do writing for me at their own 
| LADIES homes will muke good wages. Address, 
Cararaots and films absorbed, Glasses often discarded. with stamp, Miss EDNA L. SMYTHE, South 
Hundreds successfully treated at office and by mail; | Bend, Indiana, Proprietor of the famous Gloria 
pamphlet free. N.Y. Bacillicide Co., 155 W. 34th St.,N.Y. | Water for the nace anand 









Whether it is the artistic outline of each sles 
the beautiful combinations of color, or the fine- 
ness of the ware itself, or all 


withou, 






@_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
>_ %,, Feather-light, lifelike, 
& and beautiful. Al- 
> ways in order, from 
% $3.00 upwards. Co- 

coannt Balm for the 

Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1. 00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 





STHMA CUREC 
Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure never/ails to give 


instant relief in the worst cases; insures com- 


fortable sleep; effects oureg where all others fail. 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Frice, 


$1, g2.00, of DR hse: or re pail Sample oie 
‘aa 





SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs. 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Mediéal Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. ‘The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and spec ial make are 





these things combined, tt rs 
certainly true that the pur- 
chaser of Haviland China 
is sure to be satisfied. 


dollars’ worth each year 
through correspondence. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 






CHOCOLATE SET. SHADED COLORS. 
This cut represents one of the latest productions of the 
Heviland factory. The set is very rich and handsome. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
»rirthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, sears, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Fre, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lc. 

JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 W., 42d St.,N.Y¥. City. 








Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dormetolegios with 20 years’ ex~ 
perience. Paghly indorsed by _ medical pro- 
ession ; unequaled as a remed 4 for eczema, 
sealdhead, | oily ,, pimples, ~ x worms, ugly 





etc. a toilet article 
anda sure » preventive of all diseases of the skin 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


GARFIELD Sead 


FOR 





Thompson, the”most noted physi- 


land,says that more than half aa STIPAT lON 


S$ come from errors in diet. 
overcomes come of | epting 














As a cough remedy | 






a OM on en 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 






We sell thousands of | 


so remarkable, that the bust and the body feel no press- 
| ure from the corset. Hence their immense succes 


These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abi abroad. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 











Are AMERICAN 4) the BEST, 
MILI LER BROS Cr eRy Co MER. s.°f, STEEL P 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwaRD & SON, 

ueen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

.Fougera & (o., 30 North Williomst., N. Xe 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repnisive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes, A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


WHAT IS MORE 


Attractive than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion ? For it use Pozzoni’s Powder. 


A unpirs PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 























--Pectage Free, $4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY............ 400 
| HARPER'S BAZAR..........-... 255 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... ” 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y,. 


























pe cr 








MARCH 7, 1891. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SKINS ON FIRE! 


With Aconizinc Eczemas and other ITcu1NG, BurNING, Scaty, and BLotcuy 
Skin and Scatp Diseases are relieved in the majority of cases by a single 


application of the Cuticura Remedies, 
and speedily, permanently, and economically 
cured, when physicians, hospitals, and all other 
Cuticura Remedies are 
the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used in the treatment of every 
humor, from the simplest facial blemishes to the 
severest diseases of the blood, skin, and scalp. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, per- 
mits rest and sleep, clears the scalp of crusts 
and scales, speedily soothes and heals raw and 


remedies fail. 


irritated surfaces, and restores the hair. 


CURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 


CuTI- 





fier, is indispensable in cleansing diseased sur- 


faces. CuUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood — nee 
and Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Rem- . —_ 
edies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and ~<a 


poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 


Hence the Cuticura REM- 


EDIES cure every disease and humor of the skin, from pimples to scrofula. 


ka “ How to Cure Diseases or THe Skin, Scatr, AND Boop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 


Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 
Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. 
RESOLVENT, $1. 


BS An Eye for Beauty 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 
Price, CuTICURA, 50. ; 
Prepared by Potter DruGc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston. 


Cuticura Soap, 25c.; CuTicura 
, 2 


is satisfied beyond expression when it gazes upon a skin puri- 
fied and beautified by Cuticura Soap, incomparably 


the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 


most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of 


inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 


humors of infants and children, 


Beautiful New Goods, 


India Sil 
2 aS) 
ndia Silks. 

Newest designs in Printed India Silks at 39c., 49c., 
59c., 79c., 98ec., and $1.25, all very exceptional values, 
and the finest assortment ever shown in the United 
States. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


All- Wool Cheviots, Plaids, Stripes, and Mixtures 
at 4c. 

All-Wool Henriettas, She. 

Lupin’s Cashmeres, 49c. and T5¢ 

Also new Camel’s-Hairs, Heather Mixtures, Cheviots, 
Surah Serges 

Printed French Challies, both dark and light grounds, 


‘ 
e 4 . aS] 4 
Black Dress Goods. 
Black Mohair Brilliantines, from 50c. npwards. 
Black All- Wool Henriettas, also Priestley’s Silk- 
Warp Henriettas 
All-Wool Surah Serges, Cheviots, and a fine line of 
black and white dress goods fer second mourning 


Wash Fabrics. 


NOVELTY SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 19¢., 25c., and 35c 

FRERES KOECHLIN’S BEST FRENCH SATEENS, 
9c. and Whe. 

BEST AMERICAN CHALLIES, 18e. 

SCOTCH TENNIS FLANNELS, 2c., 35c. 


and $1.00, 


, and 389, 


Samples sent on application. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros.. 
48, 90, & 2 West Cid St, N. Y, City, 


Mhe Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 

It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked ; 
TUDIC, 


and can 6e had only from or through, 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMDSON, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 


ink pad and tweezers ; put up in neat box with full direo- 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY C0., New Haven, Conn. 


Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. 





| 








handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 


10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House - Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 


10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 

7 . ~) 
BLOOMINGDALE Bros. 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 

Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send your applications now-~- 


Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 





| 
| 
| 


oRenaiak) 
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INDIA PONCEES, 
CORAHS. 


| 


Plain Colors and Spring Printings. 


These stuffs are unrivalled for dura- 
bility and wear. 


Droadovary KH oth ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Wrappers and Tea Gowns. 


Our early Spring Sale of 
Wrappers, Tea Gowns, La- | 


dies’ House Robes, Cash- 
mere and Flannel Dressing- 








jurious to the fabric. 







Sacques, Corsets, Muslin 
Underwear, and Infants’ 


Goods, commences this 


week. 

Most of these goods are 
either of our own make, or 
are in styles confined to this 
house, and cannot be pro- 
cured elsewhere. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., | 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Send for 


Catalogue / 


AGENTS 
WANTED. | 







and 


Price List. 


Gk ack’: vty 
DELSARTE CORSET CO. / 47 *\ 
142 West 23d Street, New York. \ 


TOKOLOCY. A Complete Ladies’ Guide 
in health and disease. 
dealers. Sent prepaid, $2.75. 
that “Tokology is worth 


Women write 
its weight in gold.” 


“CORSETS, | 








Cannot be bought of | 


‘“*Shonld my honse take fire it would be the first 


hook saved.” ‘No book sells like Tokology.”’ 
Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. | 





PRIDE of the WEST 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- | 
Manufactured with great care for | 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 














Trade-Mark. 





Che Gcmadale Se 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





LOW 


r. WASH FABRIC | How often 


IN PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS 








Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


oO 
2090 
3 
ar) 








B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


ArE Mapr or THE Purest aND Fiyest Sixk AND THE Best Quatity or Avstratian Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless s0 stamped they are not genuine. 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- | 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also | 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 
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Le Boutillier Bros., 
l4th St., 


Bet. Union Square and Fifth Avenue, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 


= 








Ln their new building, are offering a series 
of special attractions in Spring Goods. 
DRESS Coops, 
4c, 75c., $4.00, $1.26. 
INDIA SILKS, 
22-Inch, 87c., 44c., 50c. 
27-Inch, 68¢., 79c., 98. 
WASH FABRICS, 

6°40. to 65c. 


New spring catalogue, 
on application. 


14th Street, New York. 


BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON &* BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S CGLOVE-FITTING. 


now in press, mailed free 

















The utmost perfection in the art of Corset Making 
has been reached in onr STYLE JER CORSET, cut 
on the latest French designs, in SHORT, MEDIUM, 
and EXTRA LONG waists. These corsets will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious. Mude in Royal Fast Black, 
White, and French Gray. 





The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 


l oi 4 | procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand 
p 1 ty ec” | It is the best made. For sale where fine goods 


| are kept. 


when the old spider, griddle, stew 
pan, or kettle was all greasy and 
nasty; or when it scaled, cracked, or 
broke, you’ve wanted something that 
wouldn’t ‘‘act that way.” You can 
have them by getting "NEVER-BREAK” 
steel cooking utensils. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0, 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 


| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 
experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Cirenlar 
references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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FACETIZ. 









“1D 
A GREAT GAME. | ' /e htay! 
Sue is a girl who never sews; : { i | ee oii | | N \y \ \ di Y ‘fps To B) ¢ 
She never reads nor thinks; i ' HL | NEY 4 { f j . ia sa ’ 
Her time in its entirety goes ~ } SY a 
To playing Tiddle- LM, we 4 
dy- 
winks. 


* That's a fine big di: imond of yours, Buffer. 

“It is a dandy—isn't it? 

“Yes. I wish my frie ud Bronson could see it. He's 
in importer.” 

“Of gems?” 

“No, Of plate-glass.” 

eet en 

** They say Smithers’s Queen Anne house was burned 
bee anse of his own gross negligence. 

“Yes. The insurance people proved that he built 
a fire right in the fireplace, you know, None of these 
modern Queen Annes can ‘stand that.” 

RAS SEEN 

“My wife has a saving disposition,” said Hicks. 

‘When we got our upright piano she made a red plush 
cover for it 80 that the rosewood wouldn't get 
<cratched, Then she covered that with a sort of 

inen duster arrangement so as to save the plush. I 
tell you women have great big minds!” 
cnenstinitilipememitaeen 


























Mus. Enrxo. “I've a good notion to give you a piece 
of my mind, Henry. You certainly deserve it.” > CHAPPIR’S 1 TENTIURE 

Enero (disconsolately). “T believe I would like no- MR. CHAPPIE'S MISADVENTURE. 
thing better than a little peace of mind.” Look ouT! HERE HE COMES, LET ’ER GO! 





3ANG! 


HISTORY RETOLD. FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND. THE BOY SEEKS INFORMATION, QUATRAINS OF THE DAY. 
\ CPs wpa, ’ said Johnny, “ didn’t George Washington A MATTER OF NRORSSITY. 
. ever tell a lie? No wonder George was upright; 
bn - I yeorg as upright; 
Never, my son who a8 SS And this the reason why 
‘*Then how did he get his cinch on politics ? He found it was impossible 
caialiiatna 


For him to ever lie. 
Cumso. “It seems queer to advertise methods of 








suicide.” NEVER IDLE. 
Mus. Cumso. ** What in the world do you mean?” When George had kissed his father, 
Cumso. “Here is an advertisement which says: The hatchet put away ’ 
‘Try a pair of our shoes, and you will never wear au- He went ovt to the failen tree 
other shoe —— And ate fruit all the day. 
“ What was your lawyer's fee in that case, Dimling ?” ORIGIN OF A PHRASE 
“Tt wasn’t a fee, Totling ; it was an honorarium.” ae “86 
“ What's the difference ?” He thrashed the gaudy Britishers, 
“Wel 1, an honorarium is about ten times as much And made the foe disgorge, 
as 2 fee. And that is why the people swore 
eae ene. Sane 


In ancient days, “* By George!” 






Tracuer. * All things were made out of nothing.” 


Jounny. ** And what was the nothing made out of 2” *“ Be you Dr. Smith?” asked a tall, lean specimen, 
° walking into the ofhive of the fashionable practitioner. 
oe “T am,” replied the doctor. 
Cuaprie ‘Is Miss Maud in? 


“Well, look-a-here, old feller,” remarked the vis- 
itor, ‘I'm glad to find yer at last. D’ye remember in 
Cuarrie. “ Well, Vil leave my card so that she'll 68, when you was in Kansas, how yer set a feller’s arm 
know who has called.” an’ didn’t charge him for it? 

Buineer. “ Faith yez naden’t. She saw yez through “Yes,” said the doctor, with the prospect of a big 
the windy when yez worr comin’ up the steps.” fee rising before him 


Brivcet. ** Naw, sorr 





scesipensiailljicleataaaee “I’m that feller; an’ I've broke the other arm, an’ 
“0 » fer re Axe: , » tar ” 

Mavp. “ Ethel is very conceited.” I come ter have it fixed on ther same terms. 

Cuoury. “I never thought her so.” _ aang 

Mavup. “But she is. She told me last night the Me. Hasuee. “I’m going to ask my friend Jackson 


names of ail the fellows who proposed to her last to come hereto board. He is looking fora nice quiet 

summer.” place. The poor fellow works like a beaver.” 
Cuory (very much embarrassed), ‘* 1—er—am afraid Mars. Hasner. ‘ Well, 1 don’t want him here. Bea- 

I—er—must be going. Important engagement. Good- vers do all their work with their teeth.’ 

night.” 





——_>—_—_ “SaaitiE , sa- ai P 
A os _ one “Can't you employ me, sir?” asked the tramp. 
“T went into the Café Borsoli the other morning “T have nothing for you to do,” returned the house- 
and ordered some soup, and when it was brought I jojder, : 
found a pear! button in it.’ “'That’s just the thing I can do, sir,” said the trs 
“Did you call Bonsoli's attention to it ?” : } és be an Go, sis,” sald the tramp. 
** Yes, , : 
“* What did he do?” “*T paid $5.01 for that apple my boy ate.” 
I. * Added ten cents to my bill.” pe What 2?” 
. , “$5.01. Five dollars for the doctor, and a cent for 
G. W. “Hue! DOWN SHE COMES.’ —_——_———— tid tppie,” ’ ent fo 
a 
Mrs. Porkty. “I often wonder how people manage 
to understand each other in France.” sey — you marry me, Penelope ?” 
Mes. Gornam. ** How absurd!” * Yea— 
\ » Mrs. Pork ty. ‘I don’t think it absurd at all. Both “Oh “Pe ne lope , darl—” 
my<daughters speak French, aud they can’t understand # Hold on! I would if I loved you, but you see I 
each other.” don't.” 











If. 
G. W.’s MOTHER. “GEORGE, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SAY. I SAW YOU.” 
G. W. “THAT BEING THE CASE, CANNOT TELL A LIE, WHAT'S THE USE? I'M THE FELLER.” 


= NM i hf 


ls, i 


Albert € Ferner : 





= WANTED BOUILLON, 


: : MR. VAN RENSSELAER DE PEYSTER. “WiLL you HAVE TEA, Miss WABASH ?” 
G. W..¢ FATHER. ‘‘CoME TO MY ARMS, MY SON! STICK BY THE TRUTH, AND YOU MAY MISS WABASH (on from Kansas). “NO, THANKS, MR. DE PEYSTER; BUT IF YOU COULD 
YET BE The FATHER OF YOUR COUNTRY.” CORRAL A LITTLE BULLION FOR ME, I'D BE YOURS TRULY.” 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


{HILDREN should early be taught care 
C of a book. A very little child can un 
derstand that a book must not be thrown on 
the floor, or torn, or bent backward, or mal- 
treated in the fifty small ways in which chil- j 
dren are‘ permitted to abuse books. Such | TL 
habits in children are due quite as much to F 
iguorance as carelessness on the patTof par- ol] 
ents. Those who have no interest or affec- | 
tion for books themselves are not likely to j] 
expect it from their children. A reverence | ye 
for books is part of the love oue bears them, Lj 
and people who have been brought up in an all 
atmosphere of books, or who spend much | 
time in reading or study, will naturally han- | 1] 
dle a book respectfully themselves, and in- { 
sist that their children shall do likewise. j 

There is much negligence shown in the | FU 
matter of returning borrowed books, and [ 
this often by persons of whom one would =I) 
expect better things. For months after a [ 
book is read, it is allowed to lie about the J 
house, and no especial effort is made to re- |] 
turn it to its owner. That a book should be L; 
returned as soon as read, just as particularly = 
as one would return a tool after using it, or | {[ 

a garment after wearing it, would. appear to | i] 
go without saying. Yet it is not always the | TL 
case. L; 
And it is right to insist that our children | 7) 
shall be as exact in this respect. That they [ 
shall, after borrowing a book, cover it neatly | - i] 
—if it be a nicely bound one—treat it care- { 
fully while in their possession, and return it 
promptly when finished. This is not only tC 
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simple justice to the owner, but such teach- 
ing will go far toward making a child par- 


J 
ticular about the property of others. wu 


Embroidered Linen Cushion Cover. L; 
See illustration o age 172. 
sila ” toa ee Page — rl 
| HIS cushion eover is of white linen, edged [ 
with Jinen Smyrna lace. The upper side 1] 
has an embroidered centre inside the wide | TL 
hem, which is hem-stitched with blue. The L; 
arabesque design with which the centre is | FL 
decorated is outlined in stem stitch with blue | 
embroidery silk. The background is then q] 
darned with lighter porcelain blue etching L 
silk, thus throwing out the design in light J 
relief. TL 
Chair Back. Hy 
See illustrations on page 172. iE 
‘To chair back illustrated 1s a square of 1] 
coffee-colored canvas, with a band of | TL 
cream-colored canvas inserted along the mid- [; 
dle, decorated with three bands of embroidery “i 
in cross and flat stitch. Working patterns of | 
the embroidery are given in Figs, 2 and 3, i] 
together with a Key to the colors which the ( 
types represent. The outlines are done in 


J 
cross stitch worked over squares of two dou L 


ble threads of the canvas in height and width; 
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the filling is done in flat stitch; horizontal i] 
stitches are taken from outline to outline, [ 
long or short as the space requires. The j 
work is done in loosely twisted embroidery {t 


cotton and gold cord. The bands are edged | 


with a herring-bone in dark brown and with 


1] 
the narrow pattern Fig. 3. The edge is fin [ 


ished with écru and gold lace 1] 
LF 
TAHL-TAN INDIAN SKILL. 


IT IS MATCHLESS FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


"sie 
ae 


i H 
MONG the Tahl-tan Indians of British [= i 
y Columbia goat’s wool is in great de hu 





J 
mand. From it much yarn is spun, most 4] 
excellent blankets ‘are woven, and decided L; ; 1) 
skill and taste are shown in the ornamenta “4 ws = (t 
tion of these ee Sgr ae oe which [; “ O je | 
bright colors, prepared by themselves from J] (} ; 
native woods Bm ane ap successfully com- [- U R BA BY. J 
bined and effectively arranged. These far- 


SS ee es Cee ee ; From the original picture by The Honorable John COLLIER. al 
ability. If travellers! reports may be quoted, The property of the Proprietors of PEARS’ Soap. 


rehearsals enlist immediate and 
appreciative interest. 
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Packer’s Tar Soar. [== 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 
For Baby’s Bath. For the Complexion. 


‘* Preferable to all others. * * * In removing scurf | Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft 
or dandraff from the baby’s head, in relieving the | and velvety feeling; prevents chapping and roughness, 
itching and irritation cansed by chafing, it is beyond | keeps the complexion fair and blooming, removes 
compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick | blotches, black-heads, and the shiny, oily appearance 
(Cradle and Nursery). which is so objectionable. 

25 cents per cake. Sold by Druggists. Sample (4y cake) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Mention Harper’s Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. | 


Liehig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 

3eef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any lergth of tims. 1 1b. equal 
e40 Ths. of lean beef. Only sort 
guaranteéd genuine by 
Justus von Liebig, and ° 
bears hi; signature in 
blue, thus: 



















For Epicures. 

“Delicate and Piquant” best ex- 
presses our Soup Puree of Game 
which needs but a sprinkling of 
croutons to make it perfect. It is 
a new soup; your grocer may not 
have it, but will get it for you if 
you insist. 

It is ready for use, needs but 
warming, and has one point only 
‘in common with our 17 other varieties, the care with 
\which it is prepared. 


























BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 


| 
Green Turtle. Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, 
} Ox-Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
| Vegetable, Beef, Peari Tapioca. 





A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents 
Packed in quart, pins and. 44 pt. cans, and in 144 pint glass jars. 





| First- class grocers keep them 
| 
} 


The Franco-American Food Co., 
t, New York. 


@ wr 
GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work foras , "Te 1 A D 4 gE Ss can have — feet. Solid 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages. Coste : comfort Pamphie t free. Sum 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta,Maine. | ple pkg., 10c. The Pedine Co., New York, 
| 


West Broadway and Franklin Stree 
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THE EMBROIDERER’S ART. 
BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


= lee amount of hand skill that which 

is now commonly called the ‘‘ decora- 
tive craze” has developed in this country 
is surprising. Women have acquired tech- 
nical facility both with the brush and with 
the needle that is capable of producing 
results in a far larger sense than they 
themselves imagine. 

Unfortunately the artistic side has not 
kept pace with the manual acquirements. 
To many this will seem a statement scarcely credible, for it is not 
technic that has been most vaunted, But the ability to ornament is 
not the last word on the subject, nor does it lift decoration to its 
proper place. 

Not long since I was in a room in a distant city in which there 
was scarcely a square inch of surface left undecorated. There were 
daisies on the coal-seuttle, a summer brook on the fire-shovel, and 
a butter bow] in which was painted a snow scene on the wall. The 
work in itself was most cleverly done. It seemed a pity that the 
woman who had so misdirected her skill, could not realize what 
really valuable things it was in her power to accomplish. 

What is true of the brush is true of the needle. These expert 
craftswomen use their skill too generously. They might be easily 
capable of fine things, but they only produce many things. They-do 
not accord to the needle its share of dignity among the arts. Every 
woman who loves her needle should read its literature and study its 
philosophy, as every woman who paints, draws, plays, or sings, 
should do by her art. The literature of an art teaches at least what 
has been done, and what is not worth doing. 

Women seem to have a less exalted view of the work of the 
needle. One reason is they rarely conceive of its possibilities in a 
large way. They seldom attempt anything except on a scale of 
inches. From an educational point of view area is of consequence. 
But it must also be remembered that the place of embroidery, as of 
all arts, is determined by what is fitting. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler, whose authority as an expert will be re- 
cognized, gives some valuable advice on this point. ‘* Embroidery,” 
she says, ‘‘ should be sparingly used. It is not appropriate for ex- 
ample on window-curtains. If the curtains are opaque, the em- 
broidery is lost in the daytime, and in the evening they are seldom 
in position to show it to the best advantage. If the curtains are 
thin, while the embroidery shows well with the light behind it, the 











CORNER FOR DINNER SLIP.—Desienrp ny Mas. Canpaow Wurr cer. 


light rots and destroys it, and embroidery is too expensive 
a method of ornamentation to imperil in this way. 

** All proper use of decoration is based on philosophical 
reasons. If the natural use of an article renders it liable to 
wear and dust, embroidery is out of place. Flat surfaces 
eatch dust,and,as in furniture,are liable to wear,so that em- 
broidery on these is misplaced. Chairs, for example, should 
not be embroidered; nor should be the surface of table 
covers. A table is intended to hold objects; embroidery in 
that case is either covered, or as a flat raised surface collects 
dust. 

‘**The two places where-embroidery is really valuable as 
furniture is on portiéres and screens. Portiéres are usually 
placed where they receive the light from the windows, and 
are accordingly so placed as to show all the decoration that 
is bestowed on them. Embroidery ona screen is as effective 
as a good picture, when it is properly placed. But let no 
one make the mistake of making it picturesque, when it 
should be only decorative. Curtains to cabinets and draper- 
ies for bookcases may be properly embroidered, since no- 
thing in their natural use renders embroidery an unfit method 
of decoration.” 

Small pieces such as these should generally be done in 
solid embroidery. A fine Renaissance border in Kensington 
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stitch, nearly across the middle, in shaded gold 
silks edged with gold is a safe model. Gold is al- 
ways judicious, Mrs, Wheeler urges, either as a 
metal or in gold-colored silks. Pure artistic work 
in color is as serious a study as color in a picture. 
For that reason it is advisable for the amateur to 
begin with simple tints, and to work as much as possible in 
monochrome. 

‘*For the purpose of study in large effects, which is es- 
pecially valuable in getting needle-women away from finicky 
methods, and to discern the broader and further-reaching 
ends of the embroiderer’s art, it is a good plan to begin with 
appliqués; and in order to avoid all mishaps in color, gold 
cloth may be suggested, which is as effective in its way as 
gold embroidery.” 

‘* As largeness is part of our study, it is best to begin with 
a portiére. The material of the portiére may be anything 
that has a dead surface; a brilliant ground detracts from 
that contrast which is an essential element in effect. One 
gets better results from what the English call *‘ powdered 
designs ’—a phrase that explains itself—than from continu- 
ous designs.” Asa suitable example, Mrs. Wheeler gives a 
Celtic form, which accompanies this article. 

The embroiderer’s rule in designs of this nature is to have 
three sizes of similar forms, or of forms derived from the 
same motive. The large forms are used at the bottom, the 
size smaller on the middle space, and the smallest at the top. 
But none of these must be regularly placed. Particularly 
is it desirable not to suggest parallel or horizontal lines. The 
two sizes should blend by the larger being carried up among 
the smaller, and the smallest size should be used more fre- 
quently than the other. Occasionally two forms should be 
brought nearer together, and again they should be placed 
quite far apart. This is all extremely important, as on the 
spacing the effect largely depends. 

When gold cloth is used, it can be put on any color; but if 
plush or velvet should be substituted, it must repeat the 
tint of the ground whether the material be of wool, cotton, 
linen, or silk. The design should be traced on the back of 
the gold cloth or plush, and cut out with a sharp-pointed 
pair of scissors. ‘The portiére having been carefully pinned 
down on a pine table, the forms are laid on their back and 
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hed with a flour paste in which two or three drops of 
olic acid have been dropped, which keeps the mice 
eating the paste. The forms are then carefully pressed 
ace and left to dry. 
A professional embroiderer always has a frame. This 
e an old-fashioned quilting frame, except that the cross- 
2s are of hard-wood, lighter, and have holes not more 
an inch apart.” 
Now for the work. If the design is in cloth of gold, the 
s must be well covered with two.or three rows of couch- 
or with Kensington stitch. If the forms are cut in 
h or velvet, the edges should be sewed down very fine 
a single thread of filoselle, and afterward gold cord or 
thread be carefully sewed around the edge, and the 
pushed through with sharp-pointed scissors, and fast- 
at the back. Work of this sort is more effective than 
‘oidery. At the same time it adds to its value to inter- 
se the same forms in solid embroidery of silk. If the (lin) 
rn is in cloth of gold, the portiére should be finished by 
nge at least five inches deep, of the same tint as the 
nd, and placed up on the curtain at the bottom. If the 
rn is in plush, a five-inch band of plush is used as a 
is 
such a task should prove too formidable, a square for 
dinner table may be undertaken instead. For these, 
res of metal cloth are more suitable than satin or plush, 
e cloth is not stained by the candelabra or the flowers 
treatment of these should be with a delicate design of 
ied velvet in tints of blue, pink, or apple green; the last, a 
apple green, is exquisite on silver cloth. The design 
ld be made up of scrolls and curves, Celtic or Moorish 
aracter. If Moorish, some of the forms most often re- 
<d may be embroidered, while the curves and lines are 
slvet, and defined by a silver cord, which may be ac 
vanied by a thread of filo-floss, and the two couched 
1 together. The embroidery must match the appliqués 
lor. These squares are lined with silk of the same 
as the velvet ornament, and are finished with gold or 
r lace. 
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BRIER CORNER FOR TEA CLOTHS, NAPKINS, ETC.—Drsianep ny Mars. Canpace Wureier, or THE AssoclATED ARTISTS 





brass, and the cups in yellows, or white and gold, or the gold 
BRIER DESIGN. lustre which makes such a brilliant tea-table, yellow should by 
_ ee all means be used in the embroidery. And here, again, a filled 
BY CANDACE WHEELER. : ogg 
background would be of great advantage, as the mass of color 
‘oo design may be embroidered with various materials would emphasize the glitter of the brass and the richness of the 
and for different purposes. It is, however, specially adapt- outfit. Few people realize how much can be done in decorative 
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ed for use as a five-o’clock tea cloth, and the square design 
with the same subject can in this case be used both for corners 
and napkins. Diagrams 1 and 2 will show how to place it 
for either use. The border design is also appropriate for the 
ends of a dressing-table scarf, for the front of a mantel scarf, 
or for a border of a cover for an ordinary parlor table. In 
case of its being used for 
either of the two last- 
named purposes, both ma- 
terials and color would 
naturally be governed by 
the character and _ color 
of other furnishings of 
the room. For a_ tea 
cloth, a dinner table cen- 
tre, or a white scarf for a 
dressing-table or bureau, 
white linen should be 
used, with the embroidery 
preferably in white floss- 
es; the color of the em- 
broidery may, however, 
be varied if a better dec- 
DIAGRAM 1. orative effect would be 
produced with something 
else than white, provided always that the*tint chosen is a fast 
or washable one. This proviso limits one to gold-color and 
red, as these are the only two really dependable colors where 
laundering is concerned. Yellows can be used with good 
effect on almost any tea-table, while very few surroundings 
will warrant the application of strong red embroidery or orna- 
mentation to a purely white 
fabric. 
If the tea equipage is of 
bronze, and the cups and sau- 
cers quite covered with fine | 
and rich decoration in red and 
gold, it would answer to carry 
down these tints into the bor- 
der of the tea cloth, but in such 
case, all the white spaces in the 
border should be filled with fine 
lines in darning stitch, making 
the effect of it almost entirely 
red. This would give quite an 
Oriental look to the cloth, and 
make an appropriate setting 
ber the richness of the porce- 
ain. 
If the kettle and tray are of DIAGRAM 2. 






































effect by emphasizing some one important point by massing col 
or. Consider the influence of this amount of yellow glitter as 
whole in either a sombre library or a white drawing-room, and 
you will see how much more important a part it piays than if 
exactly the same things were separated and scattered around the 
same room or rooms. Apart from the decorative effect, and 
where the cloth may be used with various surroundings, white 
upon white suits more circumstances than any other combina- 
tion. It is always dainty, safe, and beautiful, and the effect of 
the texture of floss upon linen is always pleasing. 

In drawing the design upon the linen, it must be so placed as 
to leave a margin of four inches, three of which are to be ravelled 
for a fringe, and the remaining inch to stand between the em- 
broidery and fringe. The design can be basted or pinned in 
place, and then, by holding it against a window, it can be traced 
upon the linen with a blue pencil. An ordinary lead-pencil is 
objectionable, as the particles of lead are apt to smut or soil the 
linen and floss, while blue composition is free from this fault. 
If a blue pencil is not procurable, a very hard lead-pencil may 
be used, and the lines immediately drawn over with a pen and 
blue ink. 

The berries in the design, and the rounds which stand for ber- 
ries in the borders, are to be worked solidly in satin stitch, the 
stitches going entirely across the berry, and showing alike on 
both sides of the linen. They should also be so taken as to have 
an even slant, the direction of it being carefully kept the same 
both in the border and in the design. This will give a much 
more workman-like look to the embroidery than if each berry 
were worked without regard to the rest. 

The stems are to be done solidly in Kensington stitch where 
ever they are marked with double lines, and the edges and leaf 
ribs and central lines must be done in a very heavy outline. It 
is important to use a thick thread upon these, or the work will 
have a very unbalanced look. 

The small rounds in the border which appear on either side of 
the large ones are to be pierced and finished with a worked edge. 
This will bring the larger ones together, and lighten the effect of 
them. 

Diagram 2 shows a filling stitch for the spaces, in case it is 
found desirable to cover the background. The stitches must 
run perpendicularly in the borders, and diagonally across the cor- 
ners. 

When the embroidery is quite finished, the three-inch margin 
may be cut and ravelled for fringe, after which double threads 
of the floss may be knotted into the edge at intervals of half or 
three-quarters of an inch. The knots must be tied so that the 
threads will lie quite straight with the ravelled fringe, and will 
add very much to the general finish. It will be found that the 
embroidery works very rapidly, and makes an effective and val- 
uable piece of napery. 
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Shoot © 
A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
has stealthily C 
come inside the 


lines of health 


and is there to discover some vulnerable point in the fortification of the 





constitution which is guarding your well-being. That point discovered the 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. The enemy is the changeable 
winter climate. If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 
To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
as the weapon. It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 
Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (specially in Children). specially helpful for children to prevent 
their taking cold. Palatable as Milk. 


SPECIAL.—Scott's Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- | CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
combined in such a manner as to gre atly increase the ir remediz al value | Mz inufacturine Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 











Some merchants get the best Mic. Ready. “THIS IS THE HENDRYX CAGE.” 





they can; some get the mean- 


est they can. THE MARCH PART OF THE 5 tie the 
Your dealer in lamp - chim- Ft ponlaba 


cia OF 
y= a name, but 
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Chere are common glass and 


tough glass, tough against heat. , THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND FAMILIES. 
There are foggy and clear. ie * IT CONTAINS 


There are rough and_ fine. FOUR COMPLETE STORIES, ILLUSTRATED ; 


neys—what does he get for ys Yo Ul ng Lad ies’ J ou rn al, 








ire, riv- 

There are carefully made and the commencement of a new story, A sheer 7 
hap-hazard. T ” ia 
Pe A STRANCE TEMPTATION; gether (no solder or thin drilled 
You can't be an expert in and the continuation of fang Veddath:. adiuest Mbkd 
chimneys; but this you can do. “A WAITING RACE,”’ | Dands). © “| +) eeree 


strong, clean, safe, durable. Ev- 

Splendid new Colored Fashion Plate, comprising 24 Figures of oF improvement ying details of 
ever shape you require. They SPRING ¥ ASHIONS, contains SI Fie ree a fell niee PATTE RN for bottom, door, patent removable 
are right in all those ways; and é me CT SPECTAL INTRGLOE TO RVEMY faman’ guct fatures | mats, perches, cups, etc. The 
they do not break from heat, Rn AF sry ly, $4; including the extra Christmas Number. For sale by all | very best possible In every par- 


a one in & undead ticular—in short, the HENpRyYx. 
: Wt : . THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, | Ask for it of your dealer, and 
Be willing to pay a nickel 63 AMD 65 DUANE STREET, 

— for them. 2 One Door Hast ofr oss. nase rane New Work. | 
Pittsburg Gao. A. MacBeTu TH & Co 


which was begun in the January Part, with which the current 
Volume opened. 


Insist on Macbeth’s “pearl 
top” or “pearl glass,” which- 





| do not buy until you have ex- 
amined it. 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents. All complete in the MARCH Number of the THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX Co., 
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BEAUTY. 
TRY | CARDEN Se ef Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
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cz =) Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
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Hair & Skin. 


mplexions beautified. The Form 








: : te  ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
: PLANTS,- BULBS BULBS and 1 Requisites. ” develo and nectored.. Interesting 
An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all pe They are curd BEST at TH ia p! Dank Gestel), Se . yish vag or 
i hes r n topi fled fo. 1: me.Vel 
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tifal. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the ELPHIA, PA, 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 


Uo 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 44 Stone St, New York. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY) “YOR LADIES. SOMETHING NEW. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 














ACQUIRE aod RE TAIN IT. c An easy method that will appeal to every woman for the ffectual, 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 4] ERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN preservation of health, and the cure of nearly all forms , E 
soot Cay mage Hair; to of diseases common to women. Used by a prominent specialist Bagg Be ge dk years with te : Successfully used for more 
velop the Form ncrease or failing success. 2 venue ak ° 
Reduce Fiesh ; to Color and Restore Particulars Free. THE HOME MEDICATION CO. “wasrw vou,” than fifty years, Try it. 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to | ~- —— 





Beautify the Complexion. A bookof | 
interest to every lady. Mailed(sealed) | 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, «24 West 23d St., New York City. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Dr. Newman's method of relieving ¢ 
is simple, sofe, and sure. No drugs: 
used in practice 35 years. Mailed pay Ss K F 4 
with full directions for 50c. 


Dr. Newman Rewepr Co., Box 541, St. Louis, Mo. 
FR A N K Invaluable for restoring to their Sigieal 
beauty and finish Ladies’ and Children 
eps! | nee oom, Babbers, Traveling Bags, ae. 
j Pre ‘ea the leather, at the same time 
making it soft and pliable. Alldealers. 











All Stylish People Dress both 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
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